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TO  THE  E.VIITHEST  GULF. 

Outline  of  the  Old  China  Tkade. 

By  Dorothy  S.  Hawes. 

Xo  sooner  had  America  won  her  independence  than  she 
found  herself  irresistibly  drawn  by  the  magnet  which  had 
attracted  European  nations  for  the  last  three  hundred  years 
— the  fabulous  wealth  of  the  Indies. 

The  fascination  which  China  has  always  exercised  over 
the  western  mind  was  transmitted  gradually,  first  through 
Portugal,  then  Spain  and  Holland  to  the  whole  of  Europe, 
to  England  and  eventually  to  the  young  Republic.  There 
was  scarcely  a  household  at  home  or  abroad  that  could  not 
boast  of  at  least  a  few  pieces  of  Delft  ware,  copies  of  deli¬ 
cate  Chinese  porcelains  which  familiarized  the  owners  with 
scenes  from  the  land  of  lotus  and  bamboo,  of  temples  and 
pagodas.  Curiosity  concerning  this  little  known  country 
increased  and  was  stimulated  with  each  ship  returning 
laden  with  treasures  from  the  East  —  silks,  tapestries,  teas 
subtly  perfumed  with  jasmine,  stones  and  precious  metals 
—  but  was  never  fully  satisfied  for  Europe  knew  no  more 
of  China  than  she  could  learn  from  Chinese  art  and  craft 
and  China  exhibited  no  reciprocal  curiosity,  or  even  in¬ 
terest,  in  the  strangers  from  the  West. 

Geographically  the  isolation  of  China  was  insured  by 
the  desert  lands  of  Mongolia  on  the  north,  the  massive  and 

Note.  Mrs.  Hawes  lived  in  China  for  some  years,  first  with 
her  father,  Jacob  Gould  Schurman,  who  was  the  American  Min¬ 
ister  from  1920-1925,  and  later  with  her  husband  who  was  sta¬ 
tioned  with  the  4th  Eegiment,  U.  S.  Marines  in  Shanghai.  She 
lives  in  Fredericksburg,  Virginia. 
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elevated  table  lands  of  Tibet  on  the  west,  and,  until  the 
Portugese  discovered  the  southern  sea  route,  the  Indian 
Ocean  and  the  China  Sea  on  the  south.  In  the  two  g:reat 
surges  east  and  west  by  the  Occident  and  the  Orient  there 
was  no  real  contact.  Alexander’s  efforts  culminated  in 
the  wastes  of  Central  Asia  (one  may  still  find  the  Greek 
influence  in  certain  Chinese  sculptures,  notably  their  statu¬ 
ettes  of  horses)  and  the  Mongol  Horde,  spreading  disaster 
and  terror  in  both  the  East  and  the  West,  subsided  in 
Europe  almost  as  quickly  as  it  appeared  and  in  China  was 
absorbed  by  the  Sons  of  Han  in  the  course  of  time. 

The  Great  Wall  of  China,  symbol  of  her  isolation  for 
centuries,  lies  crumbling,  a  melancholy  but  still  majestic 
monument  to  a  civilization  which  flowered  three  thousand 
years  before  the  birth  of  Christ.  Chinese  culture,  developed 
within  the  borders  of  China  proper,  owes  nothing  to  the 
stimulus  of  outside  influence.  If  from  time  to  time  sav¬ 
age  and  hostile  Tartar  tribes  swept  victoriously  through 
the  country  they  were,  in  the  end,  defeated  by  a  force  more 
potent  than  physical  strength;  in  a  mellow  atmosphere  of 
learning  and  elegance  the  Mongols  found  it  easy  to  for¬ 
get  their  tents  on  the  plains  for  the  flowering  courtyards 
of  China  and  to  settle  complacently  to  the  life  of  Chinese 
gentlemen.  The  amazing  thing  is  that  Chinese  culture 
did  not  stagnate  and  it  is  a  lasting  tribute  to  the  virility 
of  the  race  that  unaided  it  should  maintain  such  a  high 
state.  This  very  fact,  however,  bred  a  bigoted  disdain 
for  other  peoples  and  a  complete  indifference  to  and  a 
lack  of  knowledge  of  the  outside  world.  For  the  Chinese 
there  was  only  one  nation  under  the  sun,  all  other  races 
were  considered  as  tribute-bearing,  vassal  tribes. 

For  twelve  hundred  years  the  Arabs  maintained  the 
chief  channel  of  communication  between  Europe  and  the 
Orient.  Through  them  the  costly  silks  which  adorned  the 
women  of  Rome  were  brought  to  the  West  and  the  land 
from  whence  they  came  was  known  as  Serica.  In  the 
thirteenth  century  Kublai  Khan  ascended  the  Dragon 
Throne  and  it  was  during  his  reign  that  the  famous 
Venetian  travellers,  the  Polos,  arrived  via  the  overland 
route  at  the  court  of  the  great  Khan  where  they  were 
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courteously  received  and  enthusiastically  questioned  as  to 
the  laws  and  usaj^es  of  their  country.  Marco  Polo’s 
matchless  account  of  his  travels  fired  the  imajifination  of 
the  West  and  set  Europe  a-dreamin^^  although  his  writings 
at  that  time  were  considered  the  figment  of  a  capricious 
fancy  and  earned  him  the  soubriquet  of  “Marco  Milioni.” 
As  late  as  the  nineteenth  century  English  school  boys 
were  still  calling  a  whopper  a  “Marco  Polo.” 

Two  hundred  years  elapsed  before  the  light  burst,  and 
then  Columbus  sailed  the  Atlantic  to  stumble  on  the  shores 
of  North  America  instead  of  finding,  as  he  hoped,  a  direct 
route  to  the  Indies. 

The  Polos  were  not  the  first  Europeans  to  enter  China 
in  the  thirteenth  century.  Says  Sir  Henry  Yule,  “That 
a  great  and  civilized  country,  so-called,  existed  had  already 
been  reported  in  Europe  by  Friars  Carpini  and  Rubru- 
quis.”  People  were  recovering  from  the  shock  of  Genghis 
Khan’s  thundering  Mongol  Horde  and  were  beginning 
to  look  toward  the  East  with  curiosity. 

In  the  sixteenth  century  the  Portuguese  arrived  in 
south  China  by  the  sea  route  through  the  Indian  Ocean 
but  did  not  at  first  identify  the  country  with  the  Cathay 
of  !Marco  Polo.  Close  on  their  heels  followed  the  rest  of 
Europe  bent  either  on  spreading  the  Gospel  or  in  search 
of  the  treasures  of  Ind.  The  first  Christian  envoys  to 
reach  Peking  were  the  Jesuit  fathers,  Pantoja  and  Bas- 
tien,  who  suffered  various  tribulations  en  route  from 
Macao  to  the  capital  via  Nanking  but  were  cordially  wel¬ 
comed  by  the  Emperor,  who,  although  advised  by  the 
Board  of  Rites  not  to  receive  them,  was  delighted  with 
the  presents  they  brought  —  clocks  and  other  curiosities 
not  seen  before  in  China.  Father  Ricci  was  ordained 
Superior  of  the  Peking  Mission  and  when  he  died  the 
Emperor  gave  grounds  and  buildings  for  his  interment, 
the  first  ecclesiastical  property  acquired  by  foreigners  in 
China. 

The  contributions  of  the  Jesuits  were  many.  Among 
them  were  astronomers,  mathematicians,  geographers  and 
historians.  Between  1708  and  1718  the  “Maps  of 
China”  were  made  under  the  direction  of  Father  Tartoux 
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by  order  of  K’ang  Hsi,  and  still  standing  on  the  city  walls 
of  Pekin"  silhouetted  afrainst  the  sky  are  the  magnificent 
astronomical  instruments  designed  by  Father  Verbiest. 
In  1900,  by  order  of  the  Kaiser  after  the  Boxer  uprising, 
they  were  sent  to  Potsdam  to  embellish  the  Orangerie  of 
Sans  Souci  but  a  stipulation  of  the  Treaty  of  Versailles 
returned  them  to  their  original  site.  The  Jesuits  were 
the  agents  for  imparting  knowledge  not  only  to  the  East 
but  to  the  West  as  well ;  their  maps,  translations,  historical 
data  and  accurate  information  did  much  to  enlighten  a 
wondering  Europe. 

This  order  managed  to  reconcile  certain  Chinese  rites 
such  as  ancestor  worship  with  the  tenets  of  Christianity 
and,  while  introducing  new  beliefs,  were  able  to  live  in 
harmony  with  their  converts  and  with  the  mass  of  people 
as  well.  In  1631  the  first  Dominican  Friars  arrived  in 
China  and  were  scandalized  by  the  tolerant  attitude  of 
the  Jesuits.  Chinese  rites  and  the  correct  translation  of 
the  term  for  God  became  controversial  questions  among 
the  members  of  the  Church  and  the  whole  matter  was 
referred  to  the  Pope  for  a  decision.  No  people  are  more 
tolerant  than  the  Chinese  in  matters  concerning  religion, 
but  the  Emperor  K’ang  Hsi,  fearing  that  loyalty  to  the 
Pope  might  cause  divided  allegiance  to  himself,  ordered 
the  Board  of  Rites  to  proscribe  foreign  doctrines  through¬ 
out  the  Empire.  In  1723  his  successor  Yung  Cheng  vehe¬ 
mently  denounced  Christianity  and  all  Christians  and 
thus  passed  the  golden  age  of  Jesuit  influence  in  China. 

If  missionary  influence  waned,  trade  was  steadily  in¬ 
creasing.  The  first  Portuguese  arrivals  succeeded  in 
establishing  friendly  relations  with  the  provincial  authori¬ 
ties  at  Canton  but  the  conduct  of  the  traders  who  came 
later  was  so  disgraceful  they  were  driven  from  the  coastal 
ports.  In  1545  the  Chinese,  incensed  with  the  seizure  of 
women  and  girls,  massacred  all  the  Christians  in  Ningpo, 
among  them  eight  hundred  Portuguese,  and  four  years 
afterwards  a  similar  massacre  occurred  at  Ch’uan-chou. 
The  survivors  retired  to  a  small  island  near  Macao  and 
from  time  to  time  helped  the  Chinese  to  drive  off  pirates 
who  infested  the  coast.  The  natives  gradually  became 
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accustomed  to,  and  no  lonf]^er  feared,  the  stranf^ers  from 
the  AVest  (who  had  no  doubt  calmed  down  after  their 
reverses)  and  petitioned  the  Emperor  to  pp‘ant  the  island 
of  Macao  to  the  foreigners  for  the  purpose  of  dryin"  their 
sails  and  damaged  goods.  Because  of  assistance  rendered 
in  suppressing  pirates  and  also  probably  because  Macao 
was  a  barren  rock  the  Emperor  granted  the  request,  pro¬ 
vided  a  ground  rent  of  five  hundred  taels  a  year  were  paid. 

Following  the  Portuguese  came  Spanish  and  Dutch 
traders  whose  conduct  was  hardly  less  reprehensible.  The 
first  English  vessels  arrived  in  1635  but  the  Portuguese 
had  so  misrepresented  the  British  character  to  the  Chinese 
that  they  were  denied  the  privilege  of  trade  until  after  a 
show  of  force  when  the  Chinese  capitulated  to  their  re¬ 
quests.  No  further  attempt  to  trade  was  made  by  the 
British  until  1664.  In  the  first  quarter  of  the  eighteenth 
ccntiiry  an  Imperial  edict  restricted  all  foreign  commerce 
to  the  city  of  Canton  —  China’s  attempt  to  relegate  as 
far  from  her  center  of  culture  as  possible  the  ferocious 
barbarians  who  inspired  neither  liking  nor  respect,  but 
mistrust  because  of  their  incessant  plotting,  jealousy  and 
violence. 

In  1742  the  first  British  man-of-war  to  appear  in  China 
waters,  the  Centurion  under  Commodore  Anson,  refused 
to  leave  the  Pearl  River  until  supplies  were  provided.  A 
century  later  S.  Wells  AA^illiams  wrote,  “The  constant 
presence  of  a  man-of-war  on  the  coast  of  China  would  per¬ 
haps  have  saved  foreigners  much  of  the  personal  vexations 
and  prevented  many  of  the  imposts  upon  trade  which  the 
history  of  foreign  intercourse  exhibits,  making  it,  in  fact, 
little  better  than  a  recital  of  annoyances  on  the  part  of  a 
government  too  ignorant  and  too  proud  to  understand  its 
own  true  interests,  and  recriminations  on  the  part  of 
traders  unable  to  do  more  than  protest  against  them.”  He 
adds,  “A  mixture  of  decision  and  kindness,  such  as  that 
exhibited  by  Anson  when  demanding  only  what  in  itself 
is  right,  and  backed  by  an  array  of  force  not  to  be  trifled 
with  has  always  proved  the  most  successful  way  of  deal¬ 
ing  with  the  Chinese.” 
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How  the  Chinese  thought  the  foreigners  should  be  dealt 
with  was  equally  if  not  more  high-handed ! 

China’s  Emperor  in  the  eighteenth  century  was  one  of 
the  greatest  she  has  ever  known,  Ch’ien  Lung,  who 
ascended  the  Dragon  Throne  in  1735  and  abdicated  sixty 
years  later  at  the  age  of  eighty-five.  It  was  during  his 
reign  that  the  first  American  ships  reached  Canton.  Un¬ 
der  his  wise  rule  the  people  enjoyed  great  prosperity  and 
peace.  His  admiration  for  the  teachings  of  the  sages 
influenced  scholars  to  compile  books  on  their  precepts  and 
his  reverence  for  things  of  the  past  led  to  the  reconstruc¬ 
tion  of  ancient  temples  and  buildings,  among  them  The 
Temple  of  Heaven.  It  was  a  period  of  creative  art,  of 
internal  accord  and  contentment  throughout  the  land. 
The  boundaries  of  the  Empire  spread  to  Outer  Mongolia 
and  Tibet,  to  Turkestan  and  the  northern  borders  of  In¬ 
dia,  to  Burma  and  Annam.  But  Ch’ien  Lung,  so  provi¬ 
dent  in  the  government  of  his  country  and  his  people, 
chose  to  follow  the  policy  of  his  ancestors  in  regard  to 
the  outside  world.  He  was  totally  ignorant  of  and  failed 
completely  to  recognize  the  position  and  power  of  the 
western  nations.  For  centuries  China  had  been  so  accus¬ 
tomed  to  subdue  or  absorb  strangers  that  to  allow  bar¬ 
barians  within  the  borders  of  the  Empire,  even  for  the 
purpose  of  friendly  trade,  was  a  condescension  inspired 
only  by  the  most  tolerant  broadmindedness !  When  Ch’ien 
Lung,  with  bland  complacency,  commanded  George  III  of 
England  “tremblingly  to  obey”  and  described  himself  as 
“swaying  the  wide  world”  he  did  so  in  all  sincerity  and 
earnestness.  The  “mandate”  handed  by  Ch’ien  Lung  to 
Earl  Macartney,  George  Ill’s  ambassador,  who  came  to 
Peking  to  seek  more  favorable  trade  relations,  is  couched 
as  follows:* 

You,  0  King,  live  beyond  the  confines  of  many  seas, 
nevertheless,  impelled  by  your  humble  desire  to  partake  of 
the  benefits  of  civilization  you  have  dispatched  a  mission 
respectfully  bearing  your  memorial.  Your  envoy  has  crossed 

1  “Annals  and  Memoirs  of  the  Court  of  Peking,”  E.  Back¬ 
house  and  J.  O.  P.  Bland.  Sir  Edmond  Backhouse  was  the 
translator. 
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the  seas  and  paid  his  respects  at  my  court  on  the  anniversary 
of  my  birthday.  To  show  your  devotion  you  have  also  sent 
offerings  of  your  country’s  produce.  .  .  .  As  to  your  entreaty 
to  send  one  of  your  country’s  nationals  to  be  accredited  to 
my  Celestial  Court  and  to  be  in  control  of  your  country’s 
trade  with  China,  this  request  is  contrary  to  all  usage  of  my 
dynasty  and  cannot  possibly  be  entertained.  .  .  .  Peking 
is  nearly  two  thousand  miles  from  Canton,  and  at  such  a 
distance  what  possible  control  could  any  British  representa¬ 
tive  exercise?  .  .  .  Swaying  the  wide  world  I  have  but  one 
aim  in  view,  namely  to  maintain  a  perfect  governance  and 
to  fulfill  the  duties  of  the  State:  strange  and  costly  objects 
do  not  interest  me.  If  I  have  commanded  that  the  tribute 
offerings  sent  by  you,  0  King,  are  to  be  accepted,  this  is 
solely  in  consideration  for  the  spirit  which  prompted  you 
to  send  them  from  afar.  ...  It  behoves  you,  0  King,  to 
respect  my  sentiments  and  to  display  even  greater  loyalty  in 
the  future  so  that,  by  perpetual  submission  to  our  throne, 
you  may  secure  peace  and  prosperity  for  your  country  here¬ 
after. 

In  a  further  mandate: 

Yesterday  your  Ambassador  petitioned  my  ministers  to 
memorialize  me  regarding  your  trade  with  China,  but  his 
proposal  is  not  consistent  with  our  dynastic  usage  and  can¬ 
not  be  entertained.  Hitherto  all  European  nations,  includ¬ 
ing  your  own  country’s  barbarian  merchants,  have  carried  on 
their  trade  with  the  Celestial  Empire  at  Canton.  Such  has 
been  thg  proceedure  for  many  years,  although  our  Celestial 
Empire  possesses  all  things  in  prolific  abundance  and  lacks 
no  product  within  its  own  borders.  There  was  therefore  no 
need  to  import  the  manufacture  of  outside  barbarians  in 
exchange  for  our  own  produce.  But  as  the  tea,  silk  and 
porcelain  which  the  Celestial  Empire  produces  are  absolute 
necessities  to  European  nations  and  to  yourselves,  we  have 
permitted,  as  a  signal  mark  of  favor,  that  foreign  Tiongs’ 
should  be  established  at  Canton,  so  that  your  wants  might 
be  supplied  and  your  country  thus  participate  in  our  benefi- 
cense. 

Earl  Macartney  also  petitioned  for  the  privilege  of 
trade  at  other  ports  —  Ningpo,  Chusan  and  Tientsin  — 
but  the  opening  of  these  ports  was  refused  on  the  grounds 
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that  there  were  no  arrangements  for  foreign  intercourse, 
no  “hongs”  and  no  interpreters.  The  request  for  a  small 
island  near  Chusan  and  a  site  near  Canton  where  foreign 
merchants  might  reside  and  repositories  be  built  was  like¬ 
wise  denied,  and  the  reduction  of  duties  would  not  be 
considered.  Ch’ien  Lung  made  it  clear,  too,  that  he  would 
not  tolerate  the  dissemination  of  Christianity  throughout 
his  Empire  and  ended  his  mandate  with  the  injunction, 
“Tremblingly  obey  and  show  no  negligence.” 

The  early  history  of  foreign  intercourse  is  not  inspiring 
and  does  little  credit  to  either  side.  The  buccaneer  adven¬ 
turers  of  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  centuries  may  have 
brought  upon  themselves  the  restrictions  which  were 
placed  on  them;  on  the  other  hand  the  Chinese  had  no 
conception  of  international  law  which  had  long  been 
established  in  Europe.  Their  theory  was,  “The  barbarians 
are  like  beasts  and  not  to  be  ruled  on  the  same  principles 
as  citizens.  Were  anyone  to  attempt  controlling  them  by 
the  great  maxims  of  reason  it  would  tend  to  nothing  but 
confusion.  The  ancient  kings  well  understood  this  and 
accordingly  ruled  the  barbarians  by  misrule ;  therefore  to 
rule  barbarians  by  misrule  is  the  true  and  best  way  of 
ruling  them.” 

There  are  many  who  have  argued  that  surely  a  great 
nation  has  the  right  to  isolate  herself  if  that  be  the  desire 
of  her  people.  Rodney  Gilbert,  in  refuting  this  argu¬ 
ment,  writes,  “Commerce  is  like  water,  seeking  its  natural 
levels  over  any  obstructed  course  and  wearing  away  ob¬ 
structions  as  inevitably  as  water.  .  .  .  It  is  futile  to  dis¬ 
cuss  the  moral  character  of  the  phenominal  tidal  move¬ 
ment  in  world  trade  that  scattered  ships,  men  and  their 
goods  broadcast  over  the  globe  in  the  fifteenth,  sixteenth 
and  seventeenth  centuries,  bringing  them  into  contact,  and 
often  conflict,  with  whole  races  that  had  been  immune 
theretofore  against  such  visitations.”^ 

In  spite  of  the  attitude  of  the  Court  at  Peking  foreign 
merchants  continued  coming  to  Canton.  They  submitted 
to  the  rigid  restrictions  which  made  them  voluntary 

2  “The  Unequal  Treaties.” 
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prisoners  in  the  small  and  uncomfortable  area  allotted  to 
them  and  endured  every  discomfort,  even  indignity,  so 
great  was  the  value  of  the  tea  and  silk  cargoes  annually 
exported  from  the  country.  An  anonymous  memorial  to 
the  Emperor  advised  him  that,  “Inquiries  have  served  to 
show  that  foreigners,  if  deprived  for  several  days  of  the 
tea  and  rhubarb  of  China  are  afflicted  with  dimness  of 
sight  and  constipation  of  the  bowels  to  such  a  degree  that 
life  is  endangered.”  The  Chinese  firmly  believed  this  to 
be  true  as  year  after  year  the  merchants  arrived  to  make 
their  fortunes.  A  fortunate  trader  might  retire  at  the 
age  of  thirty-five  or  fortv  with  an  income  for  life. 

The  Emperor’s  representative  at  Canton  was  the  Vice- 
rov  under  whom  were  a  number  of  provincial  officials,  all 
obliged  to  purchase  their  way  to  the  offices  they  held.  The 
Viceroy’s  great  concern  was  to  forward  sufflcient  revenue 
to  Peking  while  lining  his  own  pockets  and  to  a  lesser 
degree  those  of  his  associates  without  strangling  trade 
altogether.  Imposts  were  high,  but,  with  the  usual  Chi¬ 
nese  adroitness,  both  native  and  foreign  merchants  were 
kept  in  a  state  of  harmony  most  of  the  time.  Between  the 
officials  and  foreigners  stood  the  “co-hong,”  a  body  of 
Chinese  merchants,  limited  to  thirteen,  who  were  respon¬ 
sible  for  anything  concerning  trade.  These  men  were  the 
only  persons  authorized  to  deal  with  the  barbarians  from 
across  the  seas;  it  was  their  duty  to  regiilate  prices  and 
to  act  as  guarantors  for  the  good  conduct  of  the  foreigners. 
In  accordance  with  the  laws  of  the  Empire  the  co-hong 
were  forced  to  endure  official  wrath  as  well  as  the  com¬ 
plaints  of  Europeans,  and  though  their  position  does  not 
seem  enviable  there  must  have  been  ample  remuneration, 
for  in  one  case  an  entrance  fee  of  200,000  taels  was  paid 
for  the  privilege  of  becoming  a  member.  A  bond  of 
friendship  founded  on  mutual  interests  existed  between 
the  foreigners  and  the  co-hong  and  as  long  as  there  was 
no  official  interference  trade  continued  smoothly  and 
amicably. 

Canton,  or  as  the  Chinese  called  it,  the  “City  of  Rams,” 
was  founded  two  hundred  years  before  the  birth  of  Christ. 
Foreign  trade  made  it  a  city  of  wealth  and  luxury  and 
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the  most  important  place  in  China  outside  of  Peking.  Its 
population  was  estimated  at  over  one  million  inhabitants 
and  it  was  ten  miles  in  circumference.  Europeans,  how¬ 
ever,  were  not  allowed  to  enter  the  city  proper,  but  were 
compelled  to  live  outside  the  walls  in  the  suburbs  where 
their  factories,  narrow  buildings  of  two  or  three  stories 
with  a  parade  ground  in  front,  faced  the  river.  This 
whole  area  was  not  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  mile  square, 
but  here  they  were  confined  and  were  not  allowed  to  leave 
the  grounds  either  by  land  or  water,  except  very  occasion¬ 
ally  under  the  supervision  of  a  Chinese  guide.  No  for¬ 
eign  women  were  allowed  to  disembark  from  any  ship,  a 
regulation  in  force  to  prevent  “outer  barbarians”  from 
becoming  permanent  residents  of  the  Celestial  Empire. 

A  British  captain  once  took  his  wife  to  Canton  dis¬ 
guised  as  a  cabin-boy.  While  he  was  entertaining  at  din¬ 
ner  one  very  warm  evening  his  lady  threw  open  her  shirt 
collar  and  leaned  back  to  drink  which  caused  considerable 
excitement  among  the  Chinese  attendants.  One  of  them 
beckoned  the  captain  aside  to  inform  the  person  he  sup¬ 
posed  a  man  was  in  truth  a  woman  because  there  was  no 
Adam’s  Apple.  The  captain  immediately  ordered  his 
barge  to  be  manned  armed  and  brought  alongside,  put  his 
wife  out  a  porthole  and  started  the  boat  for  Macao.  Man¬ 
darins  guarding  the  ship  pursued  with  all  haste,  but  the 
Englishmen  were  able  to  escape  and  arrived  safely  at  the 
island. 

All  ships  were  required  to  stop  at  Macao,  the  gateway 
to  Cathay,  to  receive  a  “chop”  or  permit,  before  they 
were  allowed  to  proceed  upriver  to  the  anchorage  at  Wham¬ 
poa,  twelve  miles  below  the  city  of  Canton,  where  they 
were  moored.  Passengers  and  goods  were  carried  by  junk 
to  the  factories.  The  sailors  lived  on  board  their  vessels, 
but  were  allowed  to  visit  the  factories  in  small  groups,  or 
to  amuse  themselves  on  shore  at  the  anchorage  where 
settlements  catering  to  their  tastes  had  grown  up.  In  the 
height  of  the  season  there  might  be  from  two  to  three 
thousand  men,  and  they  were  no  doubt  a  considerable 
worry  both  to  the  Chinese  authorities  and  to  their  own 
captains. 
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The  eight  regulations  governing  trade  at  Canton  were 
as  follows : 

1 —  All  vessels  of  war  are  prohibited  from  entering  the 
Bogue.^  Vessels  of  war  acting  as  convoy  to  merchantmen 
must  anchor  outside  at  sea  till  their  merchant  ships  are 
ready  to  depart,  and  then  sail  away  with  them. 

2 —  Neither  women,  guns,  spears,  nor  arms  of  any  kind 
can  be  brought  to  the  factories. 

3 —  All  river  pilots  and  ships’  compradores  must  be  regis¬ 
tered  at  the  office  of  the  Tung-che  (assistant  magistrate)  at 
Macao.  That  one  will  also  furnish  each  one  of  them  with  a 
license,  or  badge,  which  must  be  worn  around  the  waist.  He 
must  produce  it  whenever  called  for.  All  other  boatmen  and 
people  must  not  have  communication  with  foreigners  unless 
under  the  immediate  control  of  the  ship’s  compradore;  and 
should  smuggling  take  place  the  compradore  of  the  ship 
engaged  in  it  will  be  punished. 

4 —  Each  factory  is  restricted  for  its  service  to  eight 
Chinese  (irrespective  of  the  number  of  occupants),  say  two 
porters,  four  water-carriers,  one  person  to  take  care  of  goods 
and  one  merchant. 

5 —  Foreigners  must  not  row  about  the  river  in  their  boats 
for  pleasure.  On  certain  holidays  the  barbarians  may  visit 
the  Flower  Gardens  and  the  Honam  Joss  House,  but  not  in 
droves  of  over  ten  at  a  time  and  accompanied  by  a  linguist. 
They  shall  not  be  allowed  to  pass  the  night  out  or  to  carouse. 
Should  they  do  so,  then,  when  the  next  holiday  comes  they 
shall  not  be  permitted  to  go  out. 

6 —  Foreigners  are  not  allowed  to  present  petitions.  If 
they  have  anything  to  represent,  it  must  be  done  through 
the  co-hong  merchants. 

7 —  Co-hong  merchants  are  not  to  owe  debts  to  foreigners. 
Smuggling  goods  to  and  from  the  city  is  prohibited. 

8 —  Foreign  ships  arriving  with  merchandise  must  not 
loiter  about  outside  the  river;  they  must  come  direct  to 
Whampoa.  They  must  not  rove  about  the  bays  at  pleasure 
and  sell  to  rascally  natives  goods  subject  to  duty,  that  these 
may  smuggle  them,  and  thereby  defraud  his  Celestial  Majes¬ 
ty’s  revenue. 

3  The  Bo^e  is  a  corruption  of  the  Portuguese  Bocca  Tigris 
and  is  the  mouth  of  the  Pearl  River. 
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The  first  American  ship  to  reach  Canton  sailed  up  the 
Pearl  River  in  1784;  by  1790  twenty-eight  vessels  had 
made  the  journey.  The  China  trade  played  an  important 
part  in  the  development  of  the  United  States  not  only 
because  of  duties  which  enriched  the  treasury,  nor  because 
it  was  better  to  be  known  abroad  as  an  American  rather 
than  a  New  York  or  Boston  man,  but  because  of  a  far 
more  lasting  effect  on  American  life.  The  trade  was  the 
means  of  bringing  to  Americans  new  ideas  and  a  con¬ 
sciousness  of  the  world  outside.  Canton,  Java,  the 
Straits,  the  Cape,  !Masafuero,  Owhyee,  the  ^Marquesas  be¬ 
came  names  as  familiar  to  everyone  as  the  name  of  the 
streets  in  the  bustling  port  towns  where  the  wharves  were 
lined  with  graceful  East  Indiamen.  The  search  for  com¬ 
modities  in  the  Canton  market  led  Yankee  mariners  to 
the  farthest  regions  of  the  globe,  to  the  then  little-known, 
rugged  and  forbidding  shores  of  the  northwest  coast,  to 
the  sun-bathed  islands  of  the  Pacific.  An  empire  followed 
in  their  wake.  As  the  trade  grew  the  need  for  faster 
ships  was  felt  and  the  clippers  were  developed.  They 
were  desisrned  to  outdistance  any  other  ships  afloat  and 
they  did,  but  their  reign  was  short-lived,  scarcely  twenty 
years,  before  they  were  superseded  by  steam  vessels.  In 
their  heyday  the  American  clippers,  their  sails  straining, 
were  second  to  none  in  the  incredible  races  from  Canton 
to  Liverpool. 

The  influence  of  the  China  trade  is  still  reflected  in 
New  England,  in  the  architecture  of  the  old  houses  with 
their  high  balconies  where  the  merchants  might  look  out 
to  sea  and  watch  for  the  return  of  their  ships;  in  the 
Canton  china,  the  shawls  and  bits  of  ivory  that  yet  remain. 
American  pioneers  of  the  sea  were  responsible  as  much 
as  the  frontiersmen  for  the  development  of  the  United 
States  and  because  of  them  our  interest  in  the  Far  East 
has  never  waned.  Further  it  is  through  the  old  tales  of 
the  mariners,  an  atmosphere  created  by  them,  an  aura 
born  in  the  past,  that  we  still  see  China  today.  The 
ancient  dragon,  awakened  and  disturbed  by  the  intrusion 
of  unwanted  barbarians,  may  have  fled,  an  age-old  Empire 
become  a  modem  Republic,  but  the  conception  of  China 
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in  the  western  mind  remains  a  network  of  half-remem¬ 
bered  stories  and  preconceived  ideas. 

11. 

Bohea,  Ilyson,  Souchong,  Congou,  Pekoe  —  although 
Americans  liked  their  tea,  they  refused  to  drink  it  if 
the  fragrant  leaves  were  imported  in  British  bottoms. 
Was  there  not  the  Boston  Tea  Party  at  the  expense  of  the 
Honorable  British  East  India  Company?  Shocked  as 
this  august  body  of  merchants  may  have  been  at  the  time 
their  cargoes  were  thrown  overboard,  they  were  doubtless 
more  so  twenty  years  later  when  their  American  competi¬ 
tors  started  underselling  them  in  the  great  marts  of  the 
world. 

Hardly  had  Washington’s  ragged  army  marched  home 
to  put  away  their  uniforms  and  lay  down  their  muskets 
than  they  turned  their  thoughts  to  the  problem  of  rehabili¬ 
tation.  ^[erchants  considered  ports  where  they  might 
trade,  for  their  ships  were  lying  idle  and  sailors  wan¬ 
dered  the  streets.  Commerce  with  the  West  Indies  was 
stopped  after  the  Revolution;  with  Europe  and  Africa  it 
was  impractical  and  with  South  America  contraband,  so 
there  was  no  place  to  turn  except  toward  Asia.  Ameri¬ 
cans  knew  from  the  British  that  there  was  a  market  in 
Canton  for  foreign  goods,  especially  for  ginseng,  a  root 
found  growdng  wild  in  the  northeastern  states  which  was 
used  by  the  Chinese  for  medicinal  purposes  and  was 
highly  valued  as  a  restorative  of  virility.  It  had  already 
been  proved  there  was  a  market  at  home  for  Chinese  teas 
and  silks.  This  knowledge,  plus  the  reports  of  a  young 
man  from  Connecticut,  John  Ledyard,  who  sailed  with 
Captain  Cook,  were  causes  which  led  to  the  development 
of  the  East  India  trade.  Ledyard  saw  skins  picked  up 
from  the  Indians  on  the  northw’est  coast  for  less  than 
nothing  sell  for  a  hundred  dollars  each  in  Canton.  He 
returned  home  to  urge  the  merchants  of  New  York  and 
Philadelnhia  to  look  to  the  Orient  for  their  profits. 

John  Ledyard  was  born  in  Groton  in  1751  and  died 
thirty-seven  years  later  in  Africa.  He  was  educated  at 
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Dartmouth  with  the  idea  of  becoming  a  missionary  to  the 
Indians,  but  left  collej^e  before  completing  the  course. 
He  then  studied  theology,  though  these  studies  lasted  but 
a  short  time,  for  the  clergy  turned  down  his  application 
for  candidate.  John  had  often  heard  his  grandfather 
speak  of  wealthy  family  connections  living  in  London,  so 
he  decided  to  sail  for  England  with  the  hope  that  his 
cousins  would  help  him  start  on  a  career.  Soon  after  he 
arrived  he  called  at  the  family  residence  where  he  was 
met  by  the  son  of  the  house  who  refused  to  believe  either 
his  story  or  the  proofs  of  his  identity.  Ledyard,  always 
high  tempered,  left  in  a  rage  and  although  later  apologies 
and  presents  of  money  were  offered  he  refused  to  accept 
either. 

The  journey  to  London,  however,  bore  fruit.  It  was 
there  that  Ledyard  met  the  great  navigator,  Captain  Cook, 
who  was  preparing  for  his  third  and  last  voyage  and  who 
was  so  impressed  with  the  young  American’s  appearance 
and  manner  that  he  enlisted  him  in  his  service  with  the 
rank  of  corporal  of  Marines.  The  expedition,  consisting 
of  the  two  ships  Resolution  and  Discovery,  proceeded 
around  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  crossed  the  Pacific  and 
at  length  arrived  at  Hootka  Sound  on  the  northwest  coast 
of  America.  Ledyard  wrote  of  the  region : 

The  light  in  which  this  country  will  appear  most  to  advan¬ 
tage  respects  the  variety  of  its  animals,  and  the  richness  of 
their  furs.  They  have  foxes,  sables,  hares,  marmosets,  er¬ 
mines,  weazles,  bears,  wolves,  deer,  moose,  dogs,  otters,  beav¬ 
ers,  and  a  species  of  weazle  called  the  glutton.  The  skin  of 
this  animal  was  sold  at  Kamchatka  for  sixty  rubles,  which 
is  near  twelve  guineas,  and  had  it  been  sold  in  China  it 
would  have  been  worth  thirty  guineas.  We  purchased  here 
about  fifteen  hundred  beaver,  besides  other  skins,  but  had  no 
thought  at  the  time  of  using  them  to  any  other  advantage 
than  converting  them  to  the  purpose  of  clothing,  but  it  after¬ 
wards  happened  that  the  skins  which  did  not  cost  the  pur¬ 
chaser  sixpence,  sold  in  China  for  one  hundred  dollars. 
Neither  did  we  purchase  one  quarter  part  of  the  beaver  and 
other  furs  we  might  have  done,  and  most  certainly  should 
have  done,  had  we  known  of  meeting  the  opportunity  of  dis¬ 
posing  of  them  to  such  an  astonishing  profit. 
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Captain  Cook  commanded  Ledyard  to  explore  the  near¬ 
by  woods  where  he  discovered  thirty  Russians,  subjects 
of  the  Empress  Catherine,  trading  with  the  Indians. 
When  the  Cook  expedition  returned  home  jjp-eat  public 
interest  was  aroused  in  England  and  Catherine,  fearing 
she  might  meet  with  competition  in  her  imperial  outpost, 
determined  to  strengthen  her  claims  and  for  that  purpose 
sent  out  two  ships  under  Captain  Billings,  formerly  one 
of  Cook’s  men. 

When  Ledyard  returned  home  he  attempted  to  inspire 
the  merchants  with  his  own  enthusiasm  for  the  northwest 
coast  and  what  he  was  sure  were  its  unlimited  possibili¬ 
ties.  Robert  Morris  of  Philadelphia  at  first  encouraged 
him,  going  so  far  as  to  commission  him  to  find  a  ship, 
and  although  a  vessel,  the  Empress  of  China,  was  pur¬ 
chased  the  plan  fell  through.  In  New  York  Ledyard 
was  considered  an  impractical,  even  a  wild  visionary  of 
somewhat  unbalanced  mind  and  because  his  efforts  met 
with  ill  success  in  his  own  country  he  decided  to  go  to 
Europe.  In  Cadiz  he  learned  that  a  ship  of  seven  hun¬ 
dred  tons  had  been  fitted  out  on  the  Thames  and  com¬ 
missioned  by  the  Empress  of  Russia  for  a  voyage  to  the 
hinterland  of  America. 

“You  see,”  he  wrote  bitterly,  “the  business  deserves 
the  attention  I  have  endeavoured  and  am  still  striving  to 
give  it ;  and  had  Morris  not  shrunk  behind  a  trifling 
obstruction  I  should  have  been  happy,  and  America  would 
at  this  moment  be  triumphantly  displaying  her  flag  in 
the  most  remote  and  beneficial  regions  of  commerce.  I 
am  tired  of  vexations.”  Further,  “The  flame  of  enter¬ 
prise  I  kindled  in  America  terminated  in  a  flash  that 
bespoke  little  foresight  or  resolution  in  my  patrons.  Per¬ 
severance  was  an  effort  of  understanding  which  twelve 
rich  merchants  were  incapable  of  making.” 

This  extract  from  one  of  Ledyard’s  letters  shows  how 
resentful  he  was  towards  the  American  merchants,  Robert 
Morris  in  particular,  but  at  that  time  the  merchants  were 
not  ready  for  such  an  undertaking;  they  were  seeking, 
rather,  a  safe  and  reasonably  profitable  trade  than  sudden 
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wealth  from  a  land  about  which  little  was  known  except 
that  its  inhabitants  were  savaf?e  Indians,  Yet  one  can 
understand  and  sympathize  with  Ledyard’s  chagrin;  time 
after  time  he  seemed  within  reach  of  success,  success  in 
an  undertaking  the  profits  of  which  he  felt  were  assured, 
only  to  have  his  aspirations  dashed  to  the  ground.  He 
referred  to  himself  as  the  “sport  of  accident.” 

Ledyard  left  Spain  for  Paris  where  he  met  Thomas 
Jefferson,  the  American  minister  to  France.  Jefferson 
was  much  impressed  with  Ledyard’s  views  and  was  him¬ 
self  convinced  that  the  large  portion  of  the  country  out¬ 
side  the  United  States,  separated  by  no  barrier  of  nature, 
must  eventually  become  part  of  the  growing  nation  and 
in  this  conviction  originated  the  journey  of  Lewis  and 
Clarke  overland  to  the  Pacific  Ocean.  While  he  was  in 
Paris  Ledyard  also  became  acquainted  with  John  Paul 
Jones,  who  was  there  in  connection  with  the  famous  cap¬ 
ture  of  the  Serapis.  Jones  was  greatly  interested  in 
descriptions  of  the  northwest  coast  and  the  two  men 
decided  to  outfit  ships  for  an  expedition  to  collect  furs 
for  sale  in  Canton  where  they  would  reload  with  teas  and 
silks,  but  this  plan,  as  in  the  case  of  Ledyard’s  other 
attempts,  failed  to  materialize  because  of  lack  of  money 
and  government  backing. 

From  Paris  Ledyard  went  to  London  and  under  the 
patronage  of  Sir  Joshua  Banks  and  other  gentlemen  a 
subscription  was  raised  to  send  him  across  Siberia  to 
America.  His  efforts  in  this  direction  were  frustrated  by 
the  Empress  Catherine’s  order  to  put  him  under  arrest  — 
a  step  taken  to  assure  her  own  interests,  but  excused  on 
the  grounds  the  journey  was  so  dangerous  she  feared  the 
“courageous  American  might  die !”  He  was  sent  back  to 
London  and  once  more  engaged  by  Sir  Joshua  Banks,  this 
time  to  lead  an  expedition  into  Africa  where  he  succumbed 
to  an  illness  in  his  thirty-eighth  year. 

During  his  life  John  Ledyard  suffered  reverses  which 
would  have  discouraged  most  men,  but  he  never  gave  up 
hope  of  one  day  seeing  his  fondest  dream  come  true  —  an 
established  trade  with  the  northwest  Indians  and  for  him¬ 
self  a  “small  degree  of  honest  fame”  for  his  efforts.  It 
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was  he  who  first  saw  the  tremendous  value  of  furs  which 
could  be  obtained  for  little  from  the  trappers  and  he  was 
the  first  American  to  propose  voyages  to  the  northwest 
coast  as  a  mercantile  enterprise.  Although  he  died  before 
his  aim  could  be  fulfilled  he  did  ignite  the  fuse  and  it 
was  not  long  before  his  dream  became  an  accomplished 
fact. 

Influenced  by  Ledyard’s  reports,  necessitated  by  poverty, 
and  because  by  nature  the  men  of  New  England  were 
shipbuilders  and  mariners,  Americans  took  to  the  sea  in 
search  of  trade  and  capital.  The  honor  of  being  the  first 
ship  to  sail  from  America  to  Canton  goes  to  the  Empress 
of  China,  owned  jointly  by  Robert  Morris  and  a  group 
of  New  York  merchants  represented  by  Daniel  Parker. 
Morris  wrote  to  his  friend  John  Jay,  “I  am  sending  some 
ships  to  China  in  order  to  encourage  others  in  the  adven¬ 
turous  pursuit  of  commerce.”  This  was  the  vessel  on 
which  Ledyard  had  hoped  to  sail  taking  furs  for  the 
Canton  market,  but  instead  of  furs  the  cargo  consisted  of 
ginseng,  cordage,  wine,  lead,  iron  and  a  few  Spanish  dol¬ 
lars.  Captain  Green  was  in  command  and  under  him  Mr. 
Peter  Hodgkinson  the  second  captain.  In  the  ship’s  com¬ 
pany  were  forty-two  men  including  a  surgeon,  carpenters, 
a  cooper,  a  gunner  and  boys.  The  measurement  was  three 
hundred  and  sixty  tons,  less  than  one  one-hundredth  the 
size  of  Atlantic  liners  today.  The  Empress  of  China 
sailed  from  New  York  on  Washington’s  birthday,  1784, 
saluted  the  grand  battery  with  thirteen  guns,  received 
twelve  in  return,  and  thus  launched  began  her  long  jour¬ 
ney  to  the  Orient  and  American  trade  with  China  was 
inaugurated ! 

No  one  could  then  have  realized  how  important  this 
trade  was  to  become  in  American  life.  The  ship’s  owners 
believed  there  would  be  a  profit  but  not  one  of  them 
dreamed  of  the  lucrative  returns  the  China  trade  was  to 
bring,  nor  of  the  influence  it  was  to  exert.  The  Empress 
of  China  left  New  York  without  fanfare.  The  men  who 
sailed  with  her  did  so  because  of  the  need  for  something 
to  do.  Many  of  them  were  penniless,  in  debt  even,  after 
the  Revolution. 
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In  addition  to  the  officers  and  crew  there  were  two 
supercargoes  in  charge  of  the  commercial  interests  of  the 
voyage,  Major  Samuel  Shaw  of  Boston  and  his  friend, 
Mr.  Thomas  Randall,  both  former  officers  in  the  Ameri¬ 
can  army  during  the  Revolution.  Major  Shaw  had  been 
aide-de-camp  to  General  Knox,  commander  of  the  artil¬ 
lery,  and  served  with  distinction  throughout  the  war ;  he 
was  highly  thought  of  by  his  superior  officers  and  has 
been  described  by  contemporaries  as  a  man  of  refinement 
and  education,  with  a  high  degree  of  honor,  an  agreeable 
companion,  generous  and  of  sound  judgment.  His  Jmir- 
nal,  relating  his  experiences  on  the  Empress  of  China  and 
subsequent  voyages,  is  by  far  the  best  account  written  by 
an  American  of  the  existing  trade  conditions  in  China 
and  India  and  is  an  invaluable  source  of  information  con¬ 
cerning  the  East  India  trade.  On  their  second  expedi¬ 
tion  Shaw  and  Randall  bore  the  titles  of  consul  and  vice- 
consul,  respectively,  at  Canton,  the  first  American  officials 
east  of  the  Cape. 

The  Empress  of  China  sailed  from  Kew  York  to  Port 
Praya  on  the  island  of  St.  Jago  where  she  remained  for 
six  days  until  her  upperworks  could  be  repaired.  While 
there  Shaw,  Randall  and  Captain  Green  saw  much  of  the 
island  and  paid  a  call  on  the  Commandant  of  the  fort,  a 
Portuguese,  who,  after  he  had  received  a  five  dollar  an¬ 
chorage  fee,  hinted  that  a  “compliment”  for  himself 
would  not  be  out  of  order.  Other  visitors  to  the  island 
had  reported  that  the  Portuguese  were  great  rogues  and 
sharp  in  barter.  In  the  harbor  lay  a  French  brig  crowded 
with  naked  blacks  bought  for  five  crowns  a  head  in  Sene¬ 
gal  and  doomed  for  market  at  the  Cape  where  the  demand 
was  great.  Before  sailing  Captain  Green  took  on  board 
a  plentiful  supply  of  water,  fruit  and  livestock. 

From  St.  Jago  the  Empress  of  China  proceeded  south, 
rounded  the  Cape  and  on  July  17th  arrived  at  the  Straits 
of  Sunda  where  she  came  upon  two  French  ships  at  an¬ 
chor,  the  Fahius  and  the  Triton,  the  former  carrying 
cannon  and  supplies  for  the  Dutch  at  Batavia,  while  the 
latter  was  bound  for  Canton,  under  the  command  of  Cap- 
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tain  d’Ordelin.  In  the  course  of  calls  between  ships  the 
captain  of  the  Fabius  told  the  Americans  he  had  fought 
under  deGrasse  at  Chesapeake  and  had  been  at  the  sur¬ 
render  of  the  British  forces  to  the  American  and  French 
at  Yorktown  and  M.  d’Ordelin  gave  them  the  news  that 
Lafayette  had  received  the  order  of  the  American  Society 
of  Cincinnati,  an  honor  with  which  all  France  was  much 
pleased.  Captain  Green  decided  to  sail  for  Macao  in  com¬ 
pany  with  the  French  captain  who  had  already  made  the 
trip  eleven  times,  but  before  weighing  anchor  a  garden 
of  oats,  com,  beans,  peas  and  potatoes  was  planted  on 
uninhabited  !Mew  Island  and  the  gentlemen  of  the  two 
ships  toasted  this  undertaking  in  Madeira  and  champagne. 
On  the  24th  of  August  they  reached  Macao  where  the 
Americans  were  entertained  by  the  French  and  Swedish 
consuls  and  where  Major  Shaw  took  the  opportunity  to 
distribute  copies  of  the  treaties  existing  between  the 
United  States  and  friendly  European  nations.  On  the 
25th,  having  received  a  “chop,”  and  with  a  Chinese  pilot 
on  board,  the  Empress  of  China  saluted  the  Triton  and 
set  sail  for  Whampoa  where  she  arrived  three  days  later, 
six  months  out  from  New  York,  without  mishap  and  with 
all  hands  in  good  health. 

The  Pearl  River  has  been  the  subject  of  many  descrip¬ 
tions,  both  in  writing  and  painting;  there  were  few  who 
were  not  impressed  with  the  vivacious  scene  and  the  varie¬ 
gated  colors.  From  its  banks  on  either  side  rose  low, 
wooded  hills  while  the  flats  were  thickly  planted  with 
fruit  trees  —  peach,  orange  and  plantain.  Like  a  city 
moving  slowly  it  supported  a  floating  population,  over 
eighty-four  thousand,  many  of  whom  scarcely  ever  set  foot 
on  land,  and  its  streams  and  canals  were  more  densely 
thronged,  even,  than  the  streets  of  Canton.  Officers 
appointed  by  the  government  regulated  its  traffic  and  con¬ 
trolled  the  people  who  sought  a  livelihood  from  its  waters, 
who  knew  no  other  home  than  their  floating  craft.  Along 
it  flowed  carrying  boats  of  every  description;  egg-boats 
so  low  a  person  could  scarcely  stand  up  in  them ;  sampans 
crowded  with  river  men  and  women  and  babies  with  blo<;ks 
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of  wood  tied  to  their  backs  to  keep  them  from  drowning 
should  they  fall  overboard,  packed  with  chickens,  pigs  and 
food  placed  indiscriminately  on  the  small  deck  space. 
Vendors  and  barbers  in  search  of  customers  darted  to  and 
fro  among  the  bigger  boats  and  fortune  tellers  and  theatri¬ 
cal  performers  advertised  their  wares  in  sing-song  voice. 
Gentle  waves  lapped  the  sides  of  flower  boats  where  grace¬ 
ful  courtesans,  bedecked  in  jewels,  awaited  the  pleasure 
of  the  mandarins.  Officials’  boats  decorated  in  scarlet 
bobbed  gaily  along  the  banks,  while  huge  salt  junks  and 
junks  of  war  flying  martial  banners  moved  majestically 
up  and  down.  The  whole  scene  was  a  strange  medley  of 
luxury  and  poverty,  of  the  mysterious  and  the  prosaic, 
of  every  kind  of  coarseness  and  of  the  greatest  mag¬ 
nificence. 

One  yoiuig  sailor  wrote  in  his  log,  “I  was  as  happy  as 
any  person  ever  was  to  see  anything.  1  scarcely  believed 
I  was  so  fortunate  as  really  to  be  in  China.  As  we  sailed 
up  the  river  I  would  cast  my  eyes  from  side  to  side:  the 
thoughts  and  ideas  I  had  pictured  to  my  mind  of  it  were 
not  lessened  in  brilliancy,  rather  increased:  the  immense 
number  of  buildings  that  extended  as  far  as  the  eye  could 
reach ;  their  fantastic  shapes  and  gaudy  colors ;  their  trees 
and  flowers  so  like  their  paintings,  and  the  myriads  of 
floating  vessels;  and  above  all  the  fanciful  dresses  and 
gaudy  colors  of  their  clothes,  all  serve  to  fix  the  mind  of 
a  stranger,  upon  his  first  arrival.” 

“Chops”  issued  at  Macao  were  countersigned  at  the 
Bogue  Forts,  and,  if  the  mandarin  came  on  board  to  in¬ 
spect  the  vessel,  a  bottle  of  wine  was  opened  in  his  honor. 
As  the  Empress  of  China  advanced  slowly  upstream  carry¬ 
ing  the  first  American  flag  to  be  seen  in  those  waters  she 
was  greeted  with  salutes  from  the  foreign  fleet  at  anchor 
along  the  shore,  their  tall  spars,  rising  above  the  junks 
pressing  in  on  them.  Small  boats  were  sent  out  to  greet 
the  newcomers;  the  French  helped  the  vessel  anchor  at  a 
good  berth,  the  Danes  and  Dutch  sent  officers  to  call,  and 
the  British  an  officer  to  welcome  the  flag  in  a  new  corner 
of  the  world.  The  calls  were  returned.  “On  board  the 
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British,”  wrote  Major  Shaw,  “it  was  impossible  to  avoid 
speakin;^  of  the  late  war.  They  allowed  it  to  have  been  a 
great  mistake  on  the  part  of  their  nation  —  were  happy  it 
was  over  —  glad  to  see  us  in  this  part  of  the  world  — 
hoped  all  prejudices  would  be  laid  aside,  and  added  that, 
let  England  and  America  be  united,  they  might  bid  defi¬ 
ance  to  all  the  world.”  This  friendly  attitude  was  later 
considerably  modified  by  order  of  the  British  East  India 
Company  whose  directors  grew  seriously  alarmed  at  the 
increasing  proportions  of  American  commerce  in  China. 

Of  the  foreign  trade  at  Canton  the  most  important  by 
far  was  the  British  and  next  to  it  the  Dutch ;  Portuguese 
and  Spanish  trade  were  steadily  declining,  while  the  Im¬ 
perialists  (the  Austrians)  had  a  company,  but  it  was 
expected  to  close  at  any  minute.  The  Swedes  and  Danes, 
as  well  as  the  French,  made  their  profits  from  smuggling 
tea  into  England  until  Parliament  commuted  the  duty  on 
that  luxury.  Before  the  arrival  of  the  Americans  there 
was  no  such  thing  as  free  trade;  Chinese  as  well  as 
European  commerce  was  subject  to  the  monopolistic  sys¬ 
tem  —  the  foreigners  had  companies  backed  by  their  gov¬ 
ernments  and  the  Chinese  dealt  through  the  Yeung  Hong 
Sheung,  or  Foreign  Associated  merchants,  known  as  the 
co-hong.  The  British  East  India  Company  received  its 
charter  from  Queen  Elizabeth  in  1600,  and  the  Crown, 
vitally  interested  in  its  success,  refused  to  allow  competi¬ 
tion  from  independent  traders.  It  was  an  establishment 
of  London  merchants  who  were  responsible  for  turning  a 
commercial  route  into  the  world’s  greatest  modern  empire. 
The  company  had  a  permanent  organization  at  Canton 
headed  by  a  Select  Committee  of  Supercargoes,  it  domi¬ 
nated  the  home  market,  although  the  sale  of  tea  and  other 
merchandise  was  carefully  defined  by  law,  and  it  con¬ 
trolled  the  “countrv  trade,”  that  is,  the  trade  between 
India  and  China.  Its  trade  mark  was  so  well  known  it 
was  not  considered  necessary  to  examine  goods  bearing  it. 

The  friendly  interest  of  the  Europeans  was  of  great 
help  to  the  Americans  in  expediting  their  introduction 
into  the  Chinese  system  of  doing  business.  The  British, 
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overlooking  the  “late  war,”  and  as  yet  with  no  inkling 
that  American  free  trade  was  to  put  their  powerful  East 
India  Company  out  of  commission  were  most  cordial. 

The  French,  still  feeling  the  Americans  more  or  less  their 
proteges,  not  only  insisted  that  Major  Shaw  and  Mr.  Ran¬ 
dall  stay  in  their  factory,  but  helped  to  establish  the 
American  factory.  These  factories,  so-called,  were  not 
places  of  manufacture  but  were  used  as  residences  and  ! 

warehouses  by  the  foreign  merchants.  The  words  “fac-  ’ 

tory”  and  “hong”  were  practically  interchangeable.  Each  . 

factory  or  hong  had  a  particular  designation.  Thus,  the 
Austrian  was  the  “Twin  Eagle  Hong,”  the  British  the  i 

“Hong  that  Insures  Tranquillity”  and  the  American  re-  ' 

ceived  the  title  of  the  “Hong  of  Extensive  Fountains”  as  ; 

W'ell  as  the  “Flowery  Flag  Hong.”  i 

Two  streets  ran  through  the  factory  area,  China  Street 
and  Hog  Lane,  the  former  lined  with  silk  and  antique  1 

shops  while  the  latter  abounded  in  grog  shops  where  the  1 

wary  Chinese  waited  for  sailors,  got  them  drunk  and  then 
robbed  them.  Hog  Lane  was  the  scene  of  countless  brawls 
which  caused  difficulties  between  the  foreigners  and  the 
Chinese  merchants  and  authorities.  Facing  China  Street 
from  the  north  stood  an  extensive  and  handsome  series 
of  buildings  known  as  Consoo  House,  the  council  hall  of 
the  factories,  which  was  the  property  of  the  co-hong  mer¬ 
chants  and  was  maintained  always  in  spotless  order  by 
funds  appropriated  for  this  purpose.  This  building  was 
used  for  discussions  pei’taining  to  trade  and  it  was  here 
that  the  taijians,  or  heads  of  houses,  met  the  Chinese 
merchants  to  talk  over  old  or  new  regulations  or  the 
revision  of  duty.  It  was  here,  too,  that  the  infreqtient 
cases  of  bankruptcy  or  other  pecuniary  troubles  were 
settled. 

Before  a  foreigner  could  transact  any  business  it  was 
necessary  to  secure  a  Chinese  merchant  to  act  as  guaran¬ 
tor  for  his  ship.  In  the  event  no  individual  would  accept 
this  office,  either  because  the  cargo  did  not  seem  profitable 
or  because  the  ship’s  funds  were  insufficient,  the  co-hong 
as  a  body  were  obliged  to  assume  the  responsibility.  In 
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PLAN  OF  THE  FACTORIES  IN  CANTON,  ABOUT  1825 
From  The  Fan  Kwae  at  Canton,"  by  William  C.  Hunter,  in  the  Ward  China  Library,  Essex  Institute 
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the  case  of  the  Empress  of  China,  Pwankeiqua  became 
security  merchant  and  thus  bound  himself  as  liable  to  the 
authorities  for  the  conduct  of  the  Americans. 

In  1784  the  members  of  the  co-hong  numbered  eight. 
The  suffix  “qua”  was  a  term  of  respect  equivalent  to  the 
English  “sir.”  This  body  of  merchants  possessed  great 
powers  and  no  other  merchant  in  Canton  was  allowed 
business  dealings  with  the  foreigners  unless  under  their 
chop.  They  were  accountable  to  the  authorities  for  any 
infringement  of  regulations  on  the  part  of  the  outer  bar¬ 
barians  and  were  the  intermediators  between  the  govern¬ 
ment  officers  and  the  Europeans  who  were  not  permitted 
to  address  any  communication  to  the  officials  except 
through  a  member  of  the  co-hong  and  then  only  in  the 
form  of  a  respectful  petition.  The  commercial  character 
of  these  merchants  was  high  and  their  integrity  taken  for 
granted  as  many  Americans  and  others  have  testified.  But 
of  the  shopkeepers  and  small  merchants  that  could  not  be 
said  Adepts  in  the  practise  of  chicanery  nothing  was 
too  much  trouble  for  them  as  long  as  they  could  make  a 
few  extra  coppers  on  a  sale  and  they  were  past  masters 
in  such  tricks  as  stuffing  ducks  with  pebbles  to  make  them 
weigh  more  or  blowing  water  into  fruits  to  make  them 
seem  larger. 

!Many  of  the  co-hong,  notably  the  famous  Houqua, 
made  tremendous  fortunes  (it  has  been  estimated  Houqua 
was  worth  $26,000,000  at  the  time  of  his  death),  others 
suflFered  banishment,  even  death,  for  incurring  the  dis¬ 
pleasure  of  the  Viceroy.  They  were  all  compelled  to  pay 
huge  taxes,  ostensibly  for  the  relief  of  the  poor,  for  repair¬ 
ing  dams,  or  other  civic  projects,  but  most  of  the  duties 
levied  went  to  enrich  the  Imperial  exchequers  and  very 
little  to  alleviate  the  burdens  of  the  masses  or  to  improve 
the  community. 

The  following  conversation  took  place  between  Houqua 
and  a  foreign  friend  who  had  come  to  see  him: 

“Well,  Houqua,  have  got  news  today?” 

“Have  got  too  muchee  bad  news.  Hwang  Ho  (Yellow 
River)  have  spillum  too  muchee.” 
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“Mandarin  have  come  see  you?” 

“He  no  come  see  my.  He  sendee  me  one  piece  chop. 
He  come  tomollo.  He  wantchee  my  two  lac  dolla.”  (A 
lac  is  worth  $100,000.) 

“You  pay  how  much,  Houqua?” 

“My  pay  fitty,  sikky  tousand  so.” 

“But  suppose  he  no  contentee?” 

“Suppose  he  number  one  no  contentee,  my  pay  one  lac.” 

Pwankeiqua  was  the  second  most  prominent  member 
of  the  co-hong  and  was  particularly  popular  with  the 
Americans.  At  one  time  he  paid  $500,000  to  the  authori¬ 
ties  for  the  privilege  of  retiring  but  when  a  new  Viceroy 
arrived  in  Canton  he  was  ordered  to  resume  his  office  as 
head  of  the  co-hong.  Both  he  and  Houqua  owned  large 
estates  across  the  river  near  the  Honam  temple  and  both 
entertained  foreigners  in  their  beautiful  gardens  which 
were  laid  out  with  fish  jwnds  connected  with  “airy  and 
fairy-like  bridges”  and  were  shaded  with  palm,  orange 
and  other  fruit  trees.  Pwankeiqua,  the  oldest  partner  in 
the  co-hong,  was  held  in  great  regard  as  a  man  of  letters 
and  because  of  honors  conferred  by  the  Emperor  was 
entitled  to  three  flag-poles  with  Imperial  flags  in  front 
of  his  residence.  In  1819  he  was  made  a  member  of  the 
Massachusetts  Agricultural  Society.  He  died  in  1824, 
leaving  an  estate  of  $10,000,000. 

“Boston  traders,”  says  Morison,  “acquired  an  esteem 
for  the  Chinese  character  which  has  endured  to  this  day.” 
There  are  numerous  stories  of  Houqua’s  generosity.  On 
one  occasion  he  tore  up  a  promissory  note  for  $72,000 
owed  him  by  an  American  who  was  anxious  to  get  home 
but  would  not  leave  Canton  because  he  could  not  pay  his 
debt.  Houqua  asked  him  to  call.  “You  and  I,”  said  the 
Chinese,  “number  one  olio  good  flen.  You  belong  honest 
man  only  no  got  chance.”  He  called  for  the  note  and 
destroyed  it.  “Just  now  have  settee  counter.  You  go 
home,  please.”  On  another  occasion  Houqua  accepted  the 
consignment  of  an  American  ship  having  on  board  a  large 
amount  of  quicksilver,  the  price  of  which  was  much 
depressed  at  Canton.  As  the  season  advanced  the  captain 
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decided  he  could  wait  no  longer  and  must  close  the  sale 
of  his  quicksilver,  although  the  proceeds  would  bring  him 
enough  to  purchase  only  a  small  cargo  of  teas.  The 
transaction  was  “puttee  book”  and  Houqua  said  to  the 
captain,  “Olio  flen  you  shall  have  full  cargo,  you  pay  me 
next  voyage,  you  no  trub’.”  In  the  meantime  the  price 
of  quicksilver  advanced  sharply  owing  to  a  sudden  demand 
in  the  north  and  just  as  the  American  ship  was  about  to 
leave,  Houqua  informed  the  captain  he  had  cancelled  on 
his  books  the  first  purchase  and  had  credited  the  account 
with  the  price  of  the  day.  This  generous  act  made  it 
possible  for  the  captain  to  sail  for  home  with  a  full  cargo 
all  paid  for  and  made  a  difference  in  his  profits  of  $30,000. 

The  co-hong  was  responsible  for  the  behaviour  of  all 
employees  in  the  factories  and  no  Chinese  could  offer  his 
services  without  the  recommendation  of  one  of  the  mer¬ 
chants.  To  run  a  factory  it  was  necessary  to  engage  a 
compradore  to  supply  provisions  for  both  factory  and 
ship.  This  agent  collected  “squeeze”  on  all  articles  fur¬ 
nished  and  if  the  ship  were  small  received,  besides,  a  hun¬ 
dred  and  fifty  taels.  Next  in  importance  to  the  compra¬ 
dore  came  the  linguist  who  acted  as  interpreter.  The 
term  “linguist”  seems  a  peculiar  misnomer,  for  no  Chi¬ 
nese  spoke  any  foreign  language  and  could  mimic  parrot¬ 
like  but  a  few  words  picked  up  from  the  sailors.  These 
intermingled  with  Chinese  and  Portuguese  phrases  was 
called  “pidgin-english.”  The  sound  “pidgin”  was  sup¬ 
posed  to  be  the  Chinese  attempt  to  pronounce  the  word 
“business.”  In  the  main  this  hybrid  speech  was  limited 
to  a  number  of  mispronounced  English  and  Portuguese 
words,  and  for  good  measure  a  few  Indian  phrases,  strung 
together  according  to  Chinese  idiom  and  construction. 
The  words  “mandarin”  and  “compradore”  came  from  the 
Portuguese  meaning  to  command  and  count,  while  “tiffin,” 
“chit,”  “bazaar”  and  “coolie”  were  of  Indian  origin. 
Other  duties  of  the  linguists  were  to  supply  sampans  for 
loading  and  unloading,  and  to  attend  to  any  business  con¬ 
nected  with  the  customs  house  in  the  city  which  the  for¬ 
eigners  were  not  allowed  to  visit.  Their  fee  was  a  hun- 
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dred  and  twenty  taels  per  vessel.  Completing  the  circle 
of  Chinese  who  came  in  contact  with  the  foreigners  were 
the  servants  and  coolies  who  worked  in  the  factories.  It 
has  been  claimed  they  acted  as  spies  whose  duty  it  was 
to  report  to  the  authorities  every  action  and,  as  much  as 
they  were  able  to  understand,  every  conversation,  which 
took  place  among  the  foreigners. 

When  a  ship  arrived  at  Whampoa  the  Hoppo,  accom¬ 
panied  by  the  co-hong,  went  out  to  inspect  and  measure 
her.  It  was  the  custom  to  give  this  official  presents  when 
he  came  on  board,  which  the  Americans  failed  to  do. 
When  the  Hoppo  asked  for  his  “sing-songs”  he  seemed 
displeased  that  none  had  been  brought,  but  said  he  would 
overlook  the  matter  since  it  was  the  Empress  of  China’s 
first  voyage  to  the  Celestial  Kingdom.  He  enjoined  the 
officers,  however,  not  to  overlook  the  matter  a  second  time. 
The  tax  was  about  four  thousand  dollars  per  vessel  regard¬ 
less  of  size  and  in  addition  each  article  was  assessed,  but 
the  Chinese,  whether  buying  or  selling,  paid  the  duty  on 
goods.  After  a  ship  had  been  measured  the  security  mer¬ 
chant  took  out  a  permit  for  unloading  and  the  linguist 
provided  two  sampans  for  carrying  the  cargo  to  Canton. 
IMercliandise  was  discharged  under  the  watchful  eyes  of 
mandarins  hovering  nearby  in  their  boats.  At  Canton 
ev  rything  was  tabulated  and  when  that  was  done  the 
supercargoes  were  at  liberty  to  sell,  the  choice  of  goods 
going  to  the  co-hong,  the  residue  to  the  small  merchants 
from  whom  the  linguist  collected  duty  and  settled  with 
the  ship’s  guarantor. 

“Commerce  here,”  wrote  Major  Shaw,  “appears  to  be, 
and  is,  perhaps,  as  simple  as  any  in  the  known  world.” 
Fourteen  years  later  Captain  Edmund  Fanning  stated, 
“The  usages  and  customs  of  trade  at  Canton  make  it  easy 
for  the  supercargoes  to  attend  to  their  business  there  with 
dispatch;  in  fact,  more  so  than  at  any  other  port  of  the 
world  I  have  visited.”  Most  of  the  foreign  merchants 
seem  to  have  agreed  with  this  opinion,  although  there 
were  some  who  felt  that  each  nation  should  show  an  active 
protection  to  its  citizens  trading  in  China.  On  the  whole. 
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things  went  along  smoothly  enough  as  long  as  there  was 
no  government  interference ;  between  foreign  and  Chinese 
merchants  relations  were  friendly,  but  the  moment  officials 
intervened  business  sufPered  and  foreigners  were  com¬ 
pelled  to  submit  to  injustices.  The  Chinese  held  the  whip 
hand  —  if  anything  displeased  them  they  simply  stopped 
trade  and  as  this  involved  tremendous  losses  a  conciliatory 
attitude  was  essential  to  commerce. 

Pwankeiqua  offered  Shaw  and  Randall  a  hundred  and 
fifty  dollars  a  picul  for  their  ginseng,  a  disappointingly 
low  price  compared  to  what  it  had  brought  the  season  be¬ 
fore.  A  European  friend  advised  them  not  to  sell  at  once 
but  to  wait  and  exhaust  the  patience  of  the  Chinese,  a 
difficult  thing  to  do  as  Randall  remarked.  Another  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  co-hong  put  the  bid  up  to  a  hundred  and  fifty- 
five  dollars  which  was  accepted,  although  the  price  had 
later  to  be  reduced  because  the  bulk  did  not  prove  equal 
to  the  sample.  Randall  wrote  to  Alexander  Hamilton 
that  the  ginseng  had  not  been  picked  at  the  right  season 
and  was  not  properly  culled  and  garbled  to  suit  the  Chi¬ 
nese  taste.  The  remainder  of  the  cargo  was  sold  for  about 
cost ;  the  cordage  and  wine  to  the  Europeans  and  the  lead 
and  iron,  et  cetera,  to  the  Chinese. 

The  profits  of  the  China  trade,  however,  lay  not  in 
selling  to  the  Chinese,  but  in  buying  teas  for  consumption 
abroad.  As  an  English  captain  noted  in  his  log,  “At 
Whampoa  you  see  English,  French,  Dutch,  Danes,  Swedes, 
Italians  and  Russians.  The  Americans,  too,  it  seems, 
have  overcome  their  distaste  against  tea  and  have  opened 
a  trade  for  that  commodity  with  the  Chinese.” 

The  quality  of  the  tea  was  determined  by  the  small¬ 
ness  of  the  leaves  and  the  season  in  which  it  was  picked. 
There  were  many  different  varieties  and  the  Chinese  were 
as  particular  about  them  as  the  Frenchman  about  the  vin¬ 
tage  of  his  wines.  Of  black  teas  the  coarsest  was  Bohea 
which  was  picked  late  in  the  season.  A  slightly  better 
grade  was  Congou,  exported  in  great  quantities  by  the 
British  East  India  Company.  The  two  best  grades  of 
black  tea  were  Souchang,  scented  with  flowers,  and  Pekoe, 
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composed  of  young  spring  buds.  The  mandarins  used 
Pekoe  packed  in  small  cannisters  to  send  as  presents,  but 
it  was  rarely  exported  being,  like  certain  wines,  too  deli¬ 
cate  to  travel.  Of  the  five  different  kinds  of  green  tea 
the  cheapest  was  Twankay  which  was  frequently  mixed 
with  the  better  kinds  for  export.  Hyson  skin,  or  “Flour¬ 
ishing  Spring,”  of  which  the  best  of  the  crop  was  picked 
early  in  the  season  and  prepared  with  great  care,  was 
popular  for  export.  The  choicest  of  green  teas  were  Gun¬ 
powder,  or  Pearl  tea,  and  Yu  Tsien,  meaning  “before  the 
rains” ;  both  were  picked  in  the  first  warmth  of  spring. 

All  tea  leaves  were  carefully  dried  and  rolled  by  hand, 
the  black  trampled  on  to  make  them  pack  more  closely, 
while  the  delicate  green  leaves  were  shaken  in  baskets 
before  sealing  them  in  chests.  When  the  market  in  Can¬ 
ton  was  cleared  and  business  over  for  the  season  contracts 
were  made  for  the  next  year,  sometimes  at  fixed  prices 
and  sometimes  at  opening  prices.  These  contracts  ran 
into  hundreds  of  thousands  of  dollars  but  no  written  agree¬ 
ment  was  ever  drawn  up,  nor  was  anything  sealed  or 
attested.  A  wilful  breach  of  contract  was  never  known 
to  occur.  In  fact,  so  proverbial  was  the  honesty  of  the 
co-hong  that  there  was  no  such  thing  as  a  receipt  or  a 
check  book  and  large  amounts  of  money  were  carried  to 
and  fro  by  the  compradores. 

The  first  Americans  at  Canton  traded  under  certain 
disadvantages.  They  were  on  their  own  without  govern¬ 
ment  backing  and  with  no  powerful  organization  behind 
them  such  as  had  the  British  in  their  East  India  Com¬ 
pany  which  afforded  those  trading  under  its  aegis  a  uni¬ 
fied  front.  The  Danes,  Imperialists,  Swedes  and  Dxitch 
also  had  regular  establishments,  and  the  French  main¬ 
tained  a  permanent  consul,  although  he  was  not  recog¬ 
nized  as  a  government  official  by  the  Chinese.  The  Ameri¬ 
cans  were  far  from  home  and  without  ports  of  refuge 
such  as  the  European  settlements  of  Macao,  Manila,  Mal¬ 
acca,  Batavia,  Sumatra  and  the  Indian  ports.  On  the 
other  hand  their  very  inexperience  was  an  asset,  for  they 
could  not  be  accused  of  intriguing  against  the  Celestial 
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Empire,  nor  had  they  any  past  history  such  as  the  Portu¬ 
guese  of  lawless  depradations,  or  the  British  of  armed 
defense.  The  Europeans  were  compelled  to  pay  for  their 
cargoes  in  specie  but  Americans  procured  teas  in  exchange 
for  the  produce  of  their  own  country. 

A  very  important  factor  in  the  American  trade  was  the 
superiority  of  the  crews  which  were  composed  of  young 
men  of  good  stock,  either  from  New  England  farms  or 
seafaring  families  and  of  a  much  higher  class  than  the 
European  sailors  who,  for  the  most  part,  were  riffraff 
enlisted  or  shanghaied  out  of  the  gutters.  The  American 
youth  went  to  sea,  generally  when  he  was  still  in  his 
’teens,  because  he  wanted  to,  because  it  was  a  glorious 
adventure  and  because  there  was  a  chance  of  good  remu¬ 
neration  for  his  work.  Members  of  the  crews  were 
allowed  to  buy  shipping  space  and  were  therefore  vitally 
interested  in  the  outcome  of  the  voyage.  They  worked 
willingly  and  hard  but  they  still  had  time  for  a  little 
amusement  as  the  following  account  shows: 

“The  sailors  had  what  they  called  sailors’  comfort  every 
Saturday  afternoon  in  the  middle  watch.  It  consisted  in 
overhauling  their  chests  and  bags,  or  mending  their 
clothes,  on  the  system,  as  they  said,  of  putting  a  patch 
next  to  a  patch  as  being  neighborly,  but  never  a  patch 
upon  a  patch  as  that  was  beggarly.  .  .  .  No  happier  crew 
ever  rocked  the  cradle  of  the  deep  than  the  one  of  which 
the  Citizen  was  composed.  This  was  the  result  of  uni¬ 
formly  taut  but  considerate  treatment,  the  best  of  food, 
good  grog,  and  no  needless  botheration,  while  the  utmost 
harmony  prevailed  between  the  captain  and  his  officers.” 

^Nfajor  Samuel  Shaw  wrote  that  after  bargaining  with 
a  Chinese  for  several  days  the  following  conversation  took 
place : 

“You  are  not  Englishman?” 

“No.” 

“But  you  speak  English  word  and  when  you  first  come 
I  no  can  tell  difference ;  but  now  I  understand  very  well. 
When  I  speak  Englishman  his  price,  he  say,  ‘So  much  — 
take  it,  —  let  alone.’  I  tell  him,  ‘No,  my  friend,  I  give 
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you  SO  much.’  He  look  at  me  —  ‘Go  to  hell  you  damned 
rascal ;  what !  you  come  here  —  set  a  price  my  goods  ?’ 
Truly  Massa  Taipan,  I  see  very  well  you  no  hap  English¬ 
man.  All  Chinaman  love  very  much  your  country.” 

Major  Shaw  added,  “Thus  far  it  may  be  supposed  the 
fellows’  remarks  pleased  me.  Justice  obliges  me  to  add 
his  conclusion: —  ‘All  men  come  China  first  time  very 
good  gentlemen,  all  same  you.  But  I  think  two  three  more 
time  you  come  Canton  you  make  all  same  Englishman 
too.’  ” 

Europeans  and  Americans  alike  were  forced  to  submit 
to  Chinese  customs  and  to  yield  to  the  ancient  dynastic 
usage  of  the  Chinese  in  regard  to  their  treatment  of  outer 
barbarians.  All  foreigners  were  held  in  contempt  becaiise 
of  their  complete  ignorance  of  either  the  written  or  spoken 
language,  although  according  to  the  laws  of  the  Empire 
no  Chinese  was  allowed  to  teach  his  language  to  an  out¬ 
sider.  The  conduct  of  European  sailors  was  often  a  cause 
of  disturbance  and  the  French  and  British  seamen  car¬ 
ried  their  hatred  to  such  an  extent  that  they  were  con¬ 
stantly  quarreling,  until  finally  the  Chinese  allocated  the 
former  on  an  island  which  afterwards  bore  the  name  of 
French  Island.  To  the  peace-loving  Chinese  such  conduct 
was  incomprehensible  and  when  the  quarrels  assumed 
serious  proportions,  trade  was  stopped  and  all  nations 
suffered. 

The  Empress  of  China  sailed  from  Whampoa  on  Decem¬ 
ber  28th,  1784,  with  all  hands  on  board  except  Thomas 
Randall,  who  remained  in  Canton  in  the  interests  of 
Major  Shaw  and  himself.  When  Major  Shaw  arrived  in 
New  York  on  May  lOth,  1785,  he  discovered  that  Daniel 
Parker  had  gone  to  Europe,  bankrupt,  so  the  accounts 
were  settled  with  Thomas  Fitzsimmons  and  Gouvemeur 
Morris,  attorney  for  Robert  Morris.  After  the  settlement 
was  made  there  was  a  profit  of  over  $30,000,  more  than 
twenty-five  per  cent  of  the  original  capital  employed. 
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III. 

The  account  of  the  Empress  of  China’s  reception  in 
Canton  might  well  apply  to  any  American  ship  in  the 
East  India  trade  up  to  1840,  for  there  were  few  changes 
in  commercial  relations  until  after  the  Opium  War. 
When  Samuel  Shaw  returned  home  he  wrote  a  report  to 
the  Secretary  of  the  Department  of  Foreign  Affairs,  John 
Jay,  who  laid  the  letter  before  Congress.  This  august 
body  instructed  the  Secretary  to  inform  Shaw,  ‘“that  Con¬ 
gress  feel  a  peculiar  satisfaction  in  the  successful  issue  of 
this  first  effort  of  American  citizens  to  establish  a  direct 
trade  with  China,  which  does  much  honor  to  its  under¬ 
takers  and  conductors.” 

Shortly  after  the  Empress  of  China  returned  home, 
the  Pallas  put  into  New  York  from  Canton  with  Thomas 
Randall  on  board.  She  carried  fifty  thousand  dollars’ 
worth  of  teas  which  had  been  taken  on  the  joint  account 
of  Shaw  and  Randall  and  which  were  sold  to  Robert  Mor¬ 
ris.  The  Philadelphia  merchant  foresaw  so  much  profit 
in  the  China  trade  that  he  wished  to  re-engage  the  two 
partners  to  act  in  his  behalf  on  an  extensive  plan  which 
would  have  meant  their  remaining  in  Canton  for  several 
years,  but  as  terms  could  not  be  agreed  upon  the  matter 
was  dropped.  The  two  ships  between  them  carried  nearly 
a  million  pounds  of  tea  from  China  to  America. 

Under  the  patronage  of  his  old  friend  General  Knox, 
Shaw  accepted  the  appointment  of  first  secretary  in  the 
war  office,  but  soon  resigned  the  position  to  enter  once 
more  in  the  pursuit  of  commerce.  Engaged  by  Isaac 
Sears  and  other  New  York  merchants  he  and  Randall, 
without  whom  he  refused  to  go,  embarked  again  for  the 
Orient,  this  time  on  the  ship  Hope,  James  Magee,  captain. 
Congress  commissioned  Major  Shaw  consul  at  Canton  and 
Thomas  Randall  vice-consul,  although  neither  of  them 
received  a  salary  or  perquisites.  The  appointments  were 
titles,  in  recognition  of  former  services,  rather  than  offices 
to  give  protection  to  American  citizens  abroad  —  as  yet 
the  government  displayed  no  positive  attitude  toward  the 
East  India  trade,  and  though  it  was  recognized  as  a  valu- 
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able  asset  to  the  growing  nation  it  was  carried  on  under 
the  responsibility  of  individuals. 

In  the  season  of  1786-87  there  were  five  American 
ships  at  Canton:  the  Experiment,  the  Empress  of  China 
and  the  Hope,  all  from  New  York,  the  Canton  from  Phila¬ 
delphia,  and  the  Grand  Turk,  belonging  to  Elias  Hasket 
Derby  of  Salem.  The  Grand  Turk,  Captain  Ebenezer 
West,  arrived  in  China  just  after  the  Hope  and  was  the 
first  Massachusetts  vessel  to  sail  Far  Eastern  waters.  Her 
voyages  were  so  profitable  they  were  an  inspiration  to 
every  New  England  ship  owner. 

In  the  same  season  there  was  a  great  increase  in  Bri¬ 
tish  shipping,  both  in  tonnage  and  number  of  ships,  and, 
as  might  be  expected  the  price  of  teas  advanced  twenty- 
five  per  cent.  The  French  were  doing  little  business;  a 
new  company  had  been  formed,  but  they  themselves  de¬ 
clared,  qu’elle  ne  durera  pas  longtemps.  Spain  was  in¬ 
terested  more  in  Manila  than  Canton,  Holland  in  Batavia, 
and  Portugal  in  Ifacao,  so  the  rivalry  lay  between  the 
British  and  the  Americans.  The  Americans  were  wel¬ 
comed  cordially  by  both  Chinese  and  Europeans,  but  the 
British  exhibited  a  marked  change  of  manner.  The  Com¬ 
pany’s  directors  had  ordered  their  supercargoes  neither  to 
assist  nor  in  any  way  encourage  American  trade  and 
although  formal  calls  were  exchanged  no  further  atten¬ 
tions  were  shown.  It  was  generally  felt  that  the  English 
were  aiminsr  not  only  at  the  monopoly  of  the  European 
tea  trade,  but  at  exclusive  commerce  in  the  Far  East.  New 
business  houses  were  being  constructed  in  India  and  the 
government  prohibited  subjects  living  in  that  country  to 
sell  ships  to  foreigners. 

Major  Shaw,  having  decided  to  stay  in  China  while 
Thomas  Randall  returned  to  America,  left  for  Macao  in 
company  with  other  merchants  at  the  end  of  the  season. 
The  Chinese,  afraid  lest  the  Europeans  obtain  a  foothold 
in  the  Celestial  Empire,  refused  to  allow  them  to  remain 
in  Canton  through  the  year,  so,  in  the  spring,  at  the  close 
of  the  northeast  monsoon,  after  the  ships  had  left  with 
their  home-bound  cargoes,  the  foreigners  repaired  to  the 
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Portiifjuese  city  on  the  island  of  Hsiang  Shan,  eighty- 
eight  miles  down  river,  where  they  remained  for  the  sum¬ 
mer.  The  annual  departure  from  Canton  was  quite  an 
affair  and  required  fifteen  or  twenty  boats  for  each  fac¬ 
tory  to  carry  passengers,  compradores’  men,  cooks,  ser¬ 
vants  and  boats’  crews,  not  to  mention  supplies  for  the 
trip  (it  took  three  or  four  days)  of  food  and  wine.  When 
a  pass  for  Macao  was  desired  the  linguist  was  sent  for. 
It  was  his  duty  to  apply  to  the  co-hong  who  sent  a  respect¬ 
ful  petition  to  the  Hoppo  that  the  request  might  be 
granted.  The  Hoppo  then  issued  passports  which  had  to 
be  countersigned  at  West  Fort  and  Che-Hae  and  certified 
lists  of  articles  required  for  the  trip,  both  personal  and 
those  that  were  to  be  sold  in  Macao. 

The  city,  enclosed  within  a  wall,  was  built  in  amphi¬ 
theatre  shape  and  sloped  gently  from  the  hills  towards  a 
magnificent  promenade,  the  Praya-grande,  running  along 
the  east  sea  wall.  The  scene  was  picturesque  and  pleas¬ 
antly  European  after  the  long  months  of  Chinese  archi¬ 
tecture  and  it  was  bracing  to  inhale  the  fresh  sea  breezes 
instead  of  the  fetid  odors  of  the  Pearl  River.  A  different 
diet,  too,  —  fish,  poultry,  pork  and  an  abundance  of  fresh 
vegetables  —  was  a  welcome  change.  Aside  from  the 
beneficial  effects  of  climate  and  diet  it  was  a  relaxation 
to  escape  for  a  while  the  rigorous  restrictions  under  which 
foreigners  labored  at  Canton. 

From  the  time  the  Portuguese  first  leased  Macao  from 
the  Emperor  for  five  hundred  taels  a  year  it  steadily  grew 
in  importance  until  it  became  the  great  trading  center 
between  China  and  the  West.  It  was  especially  pros¬ 
perous  during  the  first  half  of  the  eighteenth  century,  but 
its  ascendancy  waned  with  the  cession  of  Hongkong  to 
the  British  after  the  Opium  War  and  from  then  on  its 
trade  declined.  The  idea  that  Macao  was  settled  through 
conquest  is  erroneous:  its  possession  by  the  Portuguese 
may  be  described  rather  to  Imperial  bounty  and  the  ground 
rent  was  paid  regularly  until  1849  when  the  Governor 
declared  Macao  a  free  port  and  ordered  the  Chinese  cus¬ 
toms  house  closed.  That  the  Portuguese  considered  them- 
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selves  tenants  and  not  conquerors  is  shown  in  the  follow¬ 
ing  letter  written  by  order  of  the  Senate  to  the  Emperor 
Kang-hsi  in  1719 : 

The  Portuguese  of  Macao  who  govern  the  place,  Manoel 
Vincente  Rosa,  &c,  with  all  the  others,  have  always  received 
immense  favors  of  your  Imperial  Majesty,  whose  name  fills 
all  the  world,  and  lately  a  new  one  bestowed  upon  us  by  not 
being  included  in  the  prohibition  of  navigating  the  southern 
seas;  we  have  more  than  ten  thousand  mouths  to  provide  for. 
The  favor  of  not  being  comprehended  in  the  prohibition  is 
above  all  comparison  great,  and  certainly  we  can  never 
acknowledge  it  as  we  ought.  To  show  in  some  way  our  thank¬ 
fulness,  we  have  selected  a  few  articles,  which  we  at  present 
transmit  to  the  Viceroy,  begging  him  to  have  the  goodness 
to  present  them  to  your  Imperial  Majesty,  and  we  shall  be 
very  happy,  &c.  Macao,  March  1,  1719. 

Signed  M.  J.  Rosa,  &c. 

Among  other  presents  sent  to  the  Emperor  were  several 
cases  of  the  “very  best  European  wine/’  Amostrina  snuff, 
perfume,  gold  lace  and  fire-locks. 

By  the  end  of  the  18th  century  the  inhabitants  of  the 
island  were  far  from  being  pure-bred  Europeans.  In  the 
two  hundred  and  seventy  years  the  Portuguese  had  been 
in  China  they  had  intermarried  with  Indians,  Malays, 
and  other  Oriental  races  to  such  an  extent  they  no  longer 
retained  their  native  physiognomy  and  few  of  them  had 
been  west  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  Their  language, 
though  called  Portuguese,  was  so  mixed  with  eastern  dia¬ 
lects  as  to  be  unintelligible  to  newly  arrived  Europeans 
from  Lisbon.  The  descendants  of  these  mixed  marriages 
were  known  as  “mesticos”  or  Indian-Portuguese. 

The  government  of  the  island  came  under  two  headings : 
the  Chinese  population,  more  numerous  than  the  Euro¬ 
pean,  had  their  own  separate  government  at  the  head  of 
which  were  mandarins  appointed  by  the  Emperor,  and 
under  them  Chinese  customs  officials.  All  foreigners  were 
subject  to  Portuguese  administration,  the  authority  vested 
in  a  governor  and  a  senate,  a  syndic  or  civil  judge,  and  a 
vicar-general  for  ecclf^stiastical  affairs.  The  salary  of  the 
governor  was  twelve  hundred  taels  a  year,  a  sum  quite 
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insufficient  to  support  his  position  and  which  he  was 
forced  to  augment  by  taking  an  active  interest  in  the 
trade  of  the  island.  Opium  was  contraband  in  China 
proper  and  could  not  legally  be  admitted  into  any  Chi¬ 
nese  port,  but  this  ruling  did  not  extend  to  Macao  and 
the  officials  had  an  interest  in  all  shipments  smuggled 
from  the  island  to  the  mainland,  although  in  1720  King 
John  had  proclaimed  that  “the  Governor  is  allowed  to 
trade  neither  in  his  own  name  nor  in  that  of  any  other 
person.” 

“It  is  said,”  wrote  Major  Shaw,  “that  in  the  season  of 
1784-85  his  emoluments  from  this  article  did  not  fall 
short  of  forty  thousand  dollars,  which  is  not  to  be  won¬ 
dered  at,  when  it  is  considered  that  upwards  of  two  thou¬ 
sand  chests  valued  on  an  average  of  three  hundred  and 
fifty  dollars  each  are  annually  brought  to  China.” 

Opium  was  first  mentioned  in  Chinese  literature  in 
the  eighth  century  when  it  was  described  as  a  medicine 
for  troubles  of  the  bowels.  It  could  not  have  been  used 
extensively,  however,  until  the  eighteenth  century  as  there 
is  no  mention  of  it  in  the  writings  of  the  Catholic  mis¬ 
sionaries,  who,  so  meticulous  in  reporting  all  details  of 
Chinese  life,  would  surely  have  referred  to  it  had  there 
been  any  prevalent  use  of  the  drug.  The  Chinese  have 
many  names  for  it:  great  smoke,  black  earth,  black  com¬ 
modity  and  foreign  medicine.  It  is  probable  that  the 
Dutch  introduced  opium  into  China  from  Java  where  it 
was  often  mixed  with  tobacco.  It  was  also  imported, 
though  not  in  large  quantities,  by  the  Portuguese.  In 
the  eighteenth  century  the  trade  mounted  to  such  propor¬ 
tions  that  the  Emperor  Yung-cheng  issued  an  edict  against 
smoking  it  and  toward  the  end  of  the  century  a  restric¬ 
tion  was  placed  on  importation  and  it  was  banned  through¬ 
out  the  empire.  In  1820  His  Excellency  the  Viceroy  of 
Canton  warned  customs  officials  not  to  allow  any  ship 
carrying  opium  to  be  admitted  into  the  port,  cautioning 
them  “not  to  view  this  document  as  a  mere  matter  of 
form  and  so  tread  within  the  net  of  the  law,  for  you  will 
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find  your  escape  as  impracticable  as  it  is  for  a  man  to 
bite  his  own  navel.” 

Durinj^  the  latter  half  of  the  eighteenth  and  the  early 
half  of  the  nineteenth  centuries  there  was  little  pretense 
on  the  part  of  either  the  Chinese  or  the  foreigners  to 
respect  opium  regulations.  Illegal  duties  were  levied  by 
petty  officials,  foreigners  continued  to  import  the  drug 
and  both  found  it  profitable.  Opium  was  smuggled  mostly 
in  British  bottoms  because  of  the  large  accessible  supply 
in  India,  but  American  ships  were  by  no  means  guiltless 
of  offense.  It  was  a  common  proceeding  for  Americans 
to  add  a  cargo  of  Turkish  opium  on  their  way  east;  the 
drug  was  the  foundation  of  many  an  American  fortune 
as  well  as  British.  Only  one  American  firm  in  Canton, 
Olyphant  and  Co.,  refused  to  have  anything  to  do  with 
the  trade.  Indian  opium  was  prepared  with  great  care 
to  suit  the  Chinese  taste,  as  well  it  might  be  since  the 
export  tax  brought  in  a  tremendous  revenue.  It  was 
stated  in  one  of  the  many  parliamentary  debates  pro  and 
con,  the  shipping  of  opium  that,  financially,  it  was  a 
matter  of  life  and  death  to  the  British  government  in 
India. 

In  1787  the  Governor  of  Macao  found  his  “emolu¬ 
ments”  considerably  reduced  because  the  English,  instead 
of  transferring  opium  to  Portuguese  vessels,  ordered  one 
of  their  own  ships  to  Lintin  in  the  Pearl  River  to  act  as 
a  depository  for  the  drug.  Chinese  merchants  repaired 
to  this  receiving  ship,  paid  in  advance  for  goods,  and  for 
every  chest  received  handed  over  twenty  dollars  cumsha 
to  the  petty  customs  officials  who  were  plying  to  and  fro 
in  their  sampans  watching  the  proceedings  with  eagle  eye. 

The  Portuguese  were  the  only  foreigners  allowed  to 
own  property  on  the  island  and  other  Europeans,  when 
renting  houses,  were  compelled  to  submit  to  any  unjust 
claim  of  the  owners.  Residences  might  be  let  in  wretched 
condition  but  if  improved  at  the  expense  of  the  lessee, 
higher  rents  were  demanded  by  the  proprietors,  who,  if 
the  demands  were  not  met,  took  over  the  houses  at  the 
end  of  the  season  when  the  tenants  returned  to  Canton 
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no  matter  for  how  many  years  the  places  had  been  leased. 
On  one  occasion  the  Swedish  house,  the  best  in  Macao, 
which  had  cost  the  company  eight  thousand  dollars  to 
repair  and  improve,  was  unwillingly  relinquished  to  the 
Governor  whose  lady  had  taken  a  fancy  to  it  and  the 
Swedes  were  compelled  to  move  into  His  Excellency’s 
house  —  much  to  their  disadvantage.  Another  time  a 
British  supercargo  was  ordered  to  vacate  the  premises  he 
had  rented  and  put  in  living  order  so  that  they  might  be 
turned  over  to  a  new  syndic  who  was  expected  shortly 
from  Goa.  This  he  refused  to  do  and  barricaded  his 
doors.  The  next  day  his  house  was  broken  into  and  he 
was  seized  and  held  in  the  dungeon  of  the  tronco  for  al¬ 
most  a  week.  The  syndic,  happily  a  little  more  punc¬ 
tilious  than  his  countrymen,  refused  to  live  in  the  house 
when  he  heard  of  the  man’s  plight  —  that  is,  longer  than 
it  would  take  him  to  find  another. 

Except  for  the  Governor  and  his  wife  and  one  or  two 
of  the  leading  families,  foreign  merchants  saw  little  of 
the  Portuguese  whom  they  considered  idle,  consequently 
poor,  and  ignorant  and  superstitious  in  the  extreme.  Two 
and  a  half  centuries  of  indolent  living  had  obliterated  all 
traces  of  the  vigor  and  initiative  which  characterized  the 
early  settlers  on  the  island.  In  spite  of  the  many  dif¬ 
ferences  existing  between  natives  and  visitors  the  mer¬ 
chants  were  far  more  comfortable  at  Macao  than  in  the 
factories.  The  large  and  commodious  houses  were  well 
adapted  to  entertaining  and  the  social  life  was  much  gayer 
than  that  of  the  factories.  Faro  and  dancing  were  the 
chief  amusements,  boating  was  another  pastime,  and  par¬ 
ties  were  frequently  formed  to  attend  the  public  concerts 
which  were  held  twice  a  week.  Macao  at  that  time  had 
the  renutation  of  being  the  most  immoral  place  in  the 
world,  a  kind  of  IMonte  Carlo  of  the  Pacific,  and  was 
filled  with  gambling  halls  and  other  places  of  pleasure 
where  the  gallants,  when  not  enjoying  balls  and  dinners 
with  the  ladies,  might  betake  themselves. 

As  for  the  sailors  Macao  was  a  port  beyond  compare 
offering  every  amusement  to  those  who  had  endured  long 
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months  at  sea.  Chinese  orders  were  stringent  in  insisting 
that  foreigners  must  not  have  any  connection  whatsoever 
with  Chinese  women,  the  penalty  being  either  imprison¬ 
ment  or  a  heavy  fine,  and  while  the  crews  at  Whampoa 
no  doubt  managed  to  evade  this  proclamation,  neverthe¬ 
less  Macao  offered  more  freedom  with  less  danger  of  run¬ 
ning  afoul  of  the  law. 

Notorious  as  was  the  reputation  of  the  city  it  pre¬ 
sented  a  saintly  front  clustered  with  churches,  monasteries 
and  convents  which,  as  well  as  judicial  and  executive 
buildings,  hospitals  and  jails,  were  handsomely  construct¬ 
ed  of  shining  white  stone.  Of  private  houses  the  most 
famous  was  “Casa  da  Horta,”  built  on  rising  ground 
overlooking  the  city  and  harbor,  and  with  a  garden  cele¬ 
brated  not  only  for  its  beauty,  but  as  being  the  spot  where 
Camoens  wrote  the  “Lusiad,”  immortalizing  his  adven¬ 
turous  countrymen  who  first  doubled  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope.  The  houses  were  either  painted  white  or  washed 
with  lime  and  with  the  public  buildings  formed  a  city 
glistening  in  the  sunshine  and  reflected  in  the  blue  waters 
below. 

There  were  never  at  any  time  many  foreign  women  in 
Macao;  a  few  Portuguese,  some  wives  of  ship’s  captains, 
a  handful  of  colonial  Dutch  women  from  Java  and  one 
or  two  wives  of  missionaries.  Her  Excellency  the  Gover¬ 
nor’s  wife  was  “sensible,  artful,  and  when  she  pleases, 
very  agreeable.”  It  was  a  custom  to  entertain  their  Ex¬ 
cellencies  at  least  once,  and  sometimes  oftener,  at  dinner 
although  they  never  felt  it  their  duty  to  return  the  cour¬ 
tesy.  The  Governor,  a  native  of  Goa,  was  singularly 
uninformed  for  one  in  his  position  and  from  all  accounts 
must  have  been  rather  dull.  At  a  dinner  in  the  year  1787 
he  asked  whether  or  not  the  war  between  England  and  the 
American  colonies  was  yet  at  an  end !  A  senator,  on  over¬ 
hearing  the  question  and  on  being  informed  that  England 
had  lost  much  in  losing  the  colonies,  replied,  “Ah,  but 
they  have  taken  Pulo  Pinang.” 

Whether  or  not  the  conduct  of  the  Portuguese  was 
advantageous  to  other  Europeans  following  in  their  foot- 
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steps  their  tenure  of  Macao  was  of  undoubted  benefit.  The 
island  was  a  haven  for  all  foreigners ;  in  the  heat  of  sum¬ 
mer,  in  times  of  sickness,  in  avoiding  the  ire  of  the  Can¬ 
tonese  oflScials,  and  it  was  a  base  for  missionary  activity. 
Though  nominally  under  Chinese  sovereignty,  it  was  a 
meeting  ground  of  the  West  and  the  only  one  off  the  coast 
of  China  where  foreigners  might  be  free  from  the  ever 
constant  surveillance  of  petty  officialdom. 

Major  Shaw  returned  home  in  1790  for  the  launching 
of  his  ship,  the  Massachusetts,  nine  hundred  tons.  She 
was  built  in  Quincy  especially  for  the  China  trade  on 
Shaw’s  order  for  the  firm  of  Shaw  and  Randall  by  con¬ 
tract  with  Eli  Hayden  of  Braintree  and  the  master  builder 
was  Daniel  Briggs  of  a  family  famed  for  its  shipbuilders. 
When  brought  to  Boston  under  jury  masts,  the  Massachu¬ 
setts  excited  considerable  attention  for  she  was  the  largest 
merchant  ship  at  that  time  in  America.  Numerous  appli¬ 
cations  were  made  for  stations  on  board  and  curious 
throngs  swarmed  over  her  decks,  among  them  French  and 
British  officers  from  men-of-war  in  the  harbor,  who  were 
unanimous  in  their  admiration.  In  spite  of  compliments 
and  praise,  the  crew  was  changed  three  times  before  sail¬ 
ing  because  of  a  last  minute  prediction  by  old  Moll 
Pitcher  of  Lynn  that  the  vessel  would  be  lost  with  all 
hands.  The  Massachusetts  sailed  from  Boston  on  March 
28th,  1790,  Job  Prince,  captain,  and  the  first  and  second 
officers  were  Josiah  Roberts  and  Amasa  Delano.  Also  on 
board  were  the  owner  and  his  brother  Nathaniel.  As  the 
ship  neared  Java  Head  it  was  discovered  the  reckoning 
was  out  and  the  vessel  off  her  course.  “All  this  loss  of 
time,”  wrote  Amasa  Delano,  “happened  on  account  of 
our  not  having  any  chronometer  on  board,  nor  any  officer 
who  knew  anything  about  lunar  observations.  Every 
officer  should  furnish  himself  with  a  good  brass  sextant. 
A  wooden  sextant  is  worse  than  nothing.”  The  Massor 
chtisetts  was  not  alone  in  lacking  proper  instruments  — 
the  wonder  is  that  American  ships  got  to  Canton  at  all! 

In  Java  friendly  natives  brought  fowl,  parrots,  mon¬ 
keys,  pigs,  plantains,  melons,  sweet  potatoes,  cocoanuts, 
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oranges,  green  turtles,  and  a  great  number  of  malacca 
canes  to  exchange  with  the  crew  in  return  for  old  knives, 
old  clothes  or  other  trifles,  but  should  a  Dutch  boat  appear 
on  the  horizon  they  beat  a  hasty  retreat  being  in  great 
fear  of  the  Hollanders.  This,  perhaps,  gives  a  little  in¬ 
sight  into  Dutch  methods  of  colonization  at  that  time. 

In  Batavia,  because  of  Major  Shaw’s  rank  of  consul 
at  Canton  and  because  the  Massachusetts  was  a  credit  to 
them  everywhere,  the  Americans  were  courteously  re¬ 
ceived  by  the  officials  of  the  island  though  the  Governor 
was  surprised,  indeed  somewhat  shocked,  to  find  a  con¬ 
sul  doing  business  like  an  ordinary  speculating  merchant. 
He  remarked  that  if  the  American  government  were  un¬ 
able  to  pay  its  officers  it  would  do  better  to  keep  them  at 
home.  Major  Shaw  had  expected  to  change  his  cargo  at 
Batavia  for  one  suitable  to  Canton  but  the  Dutch  authori¬ 
ties  refused  a  permit. 

Just  off  the  China  coast  the  ship  was  caught  in  a 
typhoon  but  weathered  the  gale  despite  Moll  Pitcher’s 
warning,  although  a  Dutch  ship  was  lost  with  four  hun¬ 
dred  thousand  dollars  on  board  and  a  Danish  ship  was 
completely  dismasted.  In  Canton  the  Massachusetts  was 
visited  constantly  by  all  the  Europeans  who  examined  her 
from  stern  to  bow  and  acknowledged  her  to  be  the  hand¬ 
somest  vessel  in  port.  She  was  loaded  mainly  with  green 
timber  which  had  been  taken  on  board  while  it  was  still 
wet  and  the  lower  hold  thus  filled  had  been  tightly  closed 
from  Boston  to  China.  When  it  was  opened  the  air  was 
found  to  be  so  corrupt  that  it  put  out  a  lighted  candle, 
the  beef  was  almost  boiled,  the  hoops  rotted  and  were  fall¬ 
ing  off  and  the  inside  covered  with  a  thick  blue  mold  more 
than  half  an  inch  thick.  At  the  time  a  mistaken  idea 
prevailed  that  air  should  be  prevented  from  circulating 
through  the  hold,  yet  not  many  years  later  Americans 
had  learned  how  to  transport  ice  from  Labrador  which 
they  sold  from  Calcutta  to  Canton! 

Since  the  cargo  of  the  Massachusetts  was  practically 
ruined  and  the  firm’s  debts  had  increased  Major  Shaw 
decided  to  sell  the  ship  to  the  Danish  company  who  were 
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anxious  to  replace  theirs  which  had  been  dismasted  in 
the  typhoon.  John  Bartlett,  a  member  of  the  crew,  re¬ 
ported  in  his  log  that  the  vessel  was  sold  for  $65,000  and 
“if  such  were  the  truth,”  says  Tyler  Dennett,  “the  ven¬ 
ture  had  by  no  means  ended  in  disaster  for  it  is  unlikely 
that  the  Massachusetts  cost  more  than  $40,000.”  The 
crew,  thirty-eight  Americans  and  twenty-three  English¬ 
men,  were  obliged  to  find  other  ships  on  which  to  sail. 
John  Bartlett  and  eight  other  men  shipped  on  the  snow 
Gustavus  bound  for  the  northwest  coast  of  America. 
Amasa  Delano,  having  earned  a  great  reputation  repair¬ 
ing  the  Danish  ship,  had  no  trouble  in  finding  a  place  on 
board  a  British  vessel,  where,  he  wrote,  although  he  was 
an  American  with  all  the  associations  of  the  late  war 
the  officers  treated  him  with  courtesy.  With  American 
independence  of  manner  he  insisted  on  being  under  orders 
to  the  captain  only. 

By  the  turn  of  the  century  American  trade  with  the 
Orient  was  well  established.  American  ships  sailed  the 
seven  seas,  always  with  one  aim,  to  find  something  they 
could  exchange  in  Canton  for  teas.  Yankee  mariners 
fought  with  pirates  in  the  Mediterranean  and  off  the 
Malay  coast,  they  rounded  South  America  in  search  for 
furs  and  added  sandalwood  and  beche-de-mer  to  their  car¬ 
goes  in  the  Pacific  islands,  they  carried  ice  from  Labrador 
to  India  and  picked  up  coffee  and  spices  on  their  way 
home.  The  government  was  still  in  no  position  to  render 
active  help  or  protection,  but  trade,  though  heterogeneous 
and  lacking  cohesion,  thrived  from  the  beginning  under 
the  impetus  of  the  youths  —  they  were  on  an  average  less 
than  thirty  years  of  age  —  who  engaged  in  it. 

The  sea  brought  to  Americans  new  freedom  of  thought, 
a  new  confidence  in  themselves.  Captains  begged  for 
American  crews  pointing  out  their  superiority  over  all 
other  nationalities  and  everybody  shared  in  this  enthusi¬ 
asm.  The  China  trade  was  the  source  of  wealth  in  the 
northern  states  before  the  era  of  mills  and  factories,  but 
more  than  that  it  was  the  stimulant  which  awakened  the 
imagination  of  the  people  and  added  color  and  adventure 
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to  their  lives.  Youths  and  old  men  thrilled  to  stories  of 
savage  Indians,  of  Owhyee  chiefs  draped  in  capes  of 
multi-colored  plumage,  of  Tripolitan  pirates  and  of  un¬ 
fathomable  Chinese  merchants,  which,  in  the  telling  lost 
no  flavor.  Tea,  of  course,  was  the  great  incentive  but 
almost  as  important,  there  was  not  a  woman  in  America 
who  did  not  crave  a  brilliant  Chinese  shawl,  a  piece  of 
carved  ivory  or  a  set  of  Canton  plates. 

(To  he  continued.) 
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LETTERS  WRITTEN  BY  JOSIAH  ADAMS  OF 
NEWBURY  DURING  SERVICE  IN  THE 
REVOLUTION. 


Among  the  Adams  manuscripts  acquired  recently  by 
the  Essex  Institute  are  several  interesting  letters  written 
by  Josiah  Adams  to  his  family,  while  in  the  service  dur¬ 
ing  the  Revolutionary  War.  Josiah  Adams  was  born  in 
the  Byfield  part  of  the  town  of  Newbury  on  April  3, 1757, 
the  son  of  Samuel  and  Mary  (Jewett)  Brown  Adams,  and 
died  there,  unmarried,  on  January  5,  1852.  His  father 
was  a  shrewd  business  man  and  accumulated  a  large  prop¬ 
erty  for  those  days.  When  the  news  of  the  Battle  of 
Lexington  reached  Newbury  at  eleven  o’clock  in  the  night, 
it  is  said  at  once  all  was  excitement  at  the  homestead.^ 
The  father  and  his  sons  quickly  gathered  their  old  lead 
and  run  bullets  while  the  mother  cooked  and  mended  in 
preparation  for  their  departure.  The  next  morning  Sam¬ 
uel  with  his  sons  David  and  Josiah  started  for  Lexington, 
while  another  son  Stephen,  then  only  fourteen  years  old, 
but  standing  six  feet  four  inches  in  his  stockings,  took  his 
father’s  place  in  the  service  a  few  months  later.  The 
father  at  this  time  was  nearly  sixty  years  of  age.  The 
Adams  homestead  became  a  rendezvous  for  all  the  patriots 
in  the  neighborhood. 

Josiah  Adams,  at  the  age  of  eighteen,  enlisted  as  a  pri¬ 
vate  in  Capt.  Jacob  Gerrish’s  Company,  Col.  Moses 
Little’s  Regiment,  on  April  24,  1775,  and  served  until 
August  7,  1775.  This  company  was  mostly  composed  of 
Newbury  men,  with  a  few  from  Rowley  and  Newbury- 
port.  Four  companies  of  Little’s  Regiment  were  armed 
and  equipped  in  season  to  participate  later  in  the  Battle 
of  Bunker  Hill,  in  which  they  lost  forty,  killed  and 
wounded.  He  was  with  the  army  in  New  York,  Long 
Island  and  New  Jersey  through  1776,  was  in  camp  at 
Peekskill  in  1777  and  returned  to  camp  at  Winter  Hill 
the  latter  part  of  that  year.  He  served  as  clerk  and  quar¬ 
termaster.  He  was  also  an  Adjutant  in  Col.  Jacob  Ger- 

1  Essex  Antiquarian,  vol.  2,  p.  41. 
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rish’s  Eepment  of  Guards,  according  to  a  return  of  offi¬ 
cers  dated  Winter  Hill,  January  22,  1778,  and  served 
from  April  1  to  July  3  of  that  year.  On  July  12,  1778, 
he  was  commissioned  1st  Lieutenant  in  the  ^fassachusetts 
Militia  and  detached  to  guard  troops  of  the  convention, 
and  until  December  12,  1778,  was  attached  to  Capt. 
Richard  Rogers’  Co.,  Col.  Jacob  Gerrish’s  Regiment. 

Josiah’s  brothers,  Stephen,  David  and  Samuel,  also  saw 
service  in  the  Revolution;  the  two  last  named  settled  in 
Derry,  N.  H.,  after  the  war.  Josiah  lived  and  died  on 
the  ancestral  acres  in  the  old  Adams  homestead  in  New- 
bury-By field,  engaged  in  the  peaceful  pursuits  of  hus¬ 
bandry,  dying  at  the  age  of  eighty-four. 

The  letters  follow: 

In  Camp  at  the  lines  Sep*''  6  1775 

Hon**  Parents: 

I  rec^  your  letter  y®  5“*  of  this  Instant  &  I  gladly  embrace 
this  opportunity  to  Inform  5'ou  that  I  am  Well  hoping  these 
few  lines  will  find  you  so.  As  you  wrote  me  in  your  letter, 
y*  you  thought  it  best  for  me  to  Stay,  With  y®  Colonel,  if 
I  Could  be  Contented,  I  would  Inform  you,  y*  I  have  no 
thoughts  of  leaving  him  at  present.  (Unless)  I  Could  Get 
A  Furlough  For  a  Few  days  to  Come  home  and  see  you,  I 
Expect  to  receive  one  Months  Wages  this  day,  (Or  very 
Soon,)  and  I  determine  to  Try  to  Get  A  Furlough  for  a 
Few  days,  as  Soon  as  I  have  rec^  My  Fifteen  pound  Which 
is  one  Months  Wages,)  But  the  orders  are  So  Exceeding 
Strict  Concerning  Soldiers  leaving  y®  Camp,  that  I  dont 
know  Whether  I  Shall  make  out  to  Get  one  or  Not,  and  If 
I  should  Not  Get  one,  I  am.  If  I  should  Continue  Well,  and 
Nothing  falls  out  Extraordinary,  determin’d,  to  stay  some 
time  longer,  and  how  much  longer,  I  Cant  tell,  but  When 
I’m  Got  so  home  sick  y*  I  Cant  Stay  no  longer,  or  If  I 
should  be  sick,  I  shall  immediately  send  up  a  Letter  for 
David  to  Come  down.  I  have  Nothing  Special  to  Write 
Concerning  y®  late  transaction  Among  us,  only  they  are 
Inlisting  a  Considerable  Number  of  Soldiers  to  March  to 
Cannady,  but  I  Believe  I  shall  stay  While  my  first 
Inlistment  is  out.  Before  I  list  so  I  Conclude  With  my 
Humble  Duty  to  yourseles,  hoping  you  wont  forget  me  In 
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your  prayers,  and  beg  the  Favour  of  you  to  Kemember  my 
kind  love  to  all  my  Brothers  and  Sister 

Which  is  at  Present  all 
From  your  Ever  dutifull  and 
Obedient  Son 

(love  to  all  as  is  due)  Josiah  Adams 

Superscribed : 

Letter  from  Sam*  Adams 

Prospect  Hill  In 

To  Sam*  Adams  Newbury 

In  Camp,  Octo’’  8  1775 

Hon**  Sir: 

Having  an  Oppertunity  to  write  to  you.  It  is  with  A 
Great  Deal  of  Pleasure  that  I  now  Imbrace  it,  I  would 
Inform  you  that  I  am  Well  and  In  Prety  Good  Health, 
Altho,  there’s  Many  of  my  Fellow  Creatures  that  lies  Sick 
around  Me,  There  was  three  of  Capt  Gerrishes  Company 
Carried  of  Sick  this  week,  two  of  which  Is  Soppos’d  to  have 
Settled  Fever  Will™  Currier  and  Mark  Anthony,  and  y* 
Other  Verry  Feverish. 

I  received  your  Letter  and  a  Grego  and  a  Pair  of  Mittens 
So  having  Nothing  Now  Which  is  to  be  depended  upon 
Concerning  Publick  Affairs  to  Inform  you  of,  I  would  Con¬ 
clude  With  my  Humble  duty  to  yourself,  hoping  that  you 
will  Let  me  hear  From  you  at  Every  Convenient  Opportunity, 
and  I  Beg  y®  Favour  of  you  to  Give  my  kind  love  to  all  my 
Brothers  and  Sister  Which  is  all  at  Present,  From  your  Ever 

Obedient  and 
and  Dutyful  son 
Josiah  Adams. 

Superscribed : 

Lett,  from  To  M""  Sam*  Adams 

Cambridge  In  Newbury 

In  Camp  Prospect  Hill  March  14  1776 

Hon^  Parents 

These  Inform  you  that  we  are  at  present  in  our  old 
Encampment,  but  it  is  a  wond’’  if  I  have  Another  Opper¬ 
tunity  to  Inform  you  so — 

Several  Regiments  have  lately  Marched  for  New  York.  We 
are  all  strictly  Commanded  in  Generals  Orders,  to  be  ready 
to  March  at  an  Hours  warning,  I  have  some  hopes  of  Coming 
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home  before  I  set  out,  but  whether  y®  Present  situation  of 
Affairs  will  Admit  of  it  or  not  I  can’t  tell,  I  Should  be 
exceeding  Glad  to  have  your  Advice  Upon  Y®  Matter,  As 
You  WeU  know  My  Constitution  &c — 

If  I  Should  Come  Home  it  will  be  Verry  Soon  in  ord® 
to  get  some  Shirts  and  some  other  things  which  will  be 
Necessary —  So  having  but  a  Moments  time  I  Conclude  with 
my  Humble  duty  to  Yourselves,  begging  You  would  Give 
my  love  to  all  my  Brothers  and  Sister — 

I  hope  you  will  send  me  A  letter  as  soon  as  Possible  If 
I  Should  not  Come  Home — 

I  am  with  all  Eespect  Your  ever 
dutiful  and  Obedient 
Son 

Josiah  Adams 

Superscribed : 

Fav**  by  M^  To  M*"  Sam*  Adams 

Currier  In  Newbury 


New  York  April  24  1776 

Hon**  Parents — 

Having  an  Opportunity  to  Write  you  it  is  with  Pleasure 
that  I  now  embrace  it.  Informing  you  that  I  am  well 
Hoping  these  few  lines  will  find  you  so.  We  arrived  at 
New  York  on  the  21®*  of  this  Instant  and  Wee  still  Continue 
in  the  City  of  New  York  but  whether  we  shall  be  stationed 
here  for  the  Summer  or  not  I  cant  tell,  It  is  Said  by  Some 
we  are  to  go  to  long  Island,  which  is  about  fifteen  miles  from 
the  Place  which  we  are  now  Stationed  in —  New  York  is 
a  Very  Pleasant  Place,  Grand  Buildings  &c.  Goods  of  all 
sorts  are  Very  dear.  Two  Very  fine  Kegiments  from  Pen- 
silvana  are  Stationed  in  New  York,  and  Sundry  other  Kegi¬ 
ments  from  all  parts.  The  City  of  New  York  is  extreamly 
well  fortifyd  Against  Y®  Enemies  in  many  parts  of  it.  A 
Vast  Number  of  Fatigue  men  are  Daily  employ ,d  to  Corn- 
pleat  the  fortification  which  wiU  soon  be  accompleshed. 

I  am  now  about  three  Hundred  miles  of  from  Home  Yet 
I  must  Consider  I  have  the  same  Protector  and  Saviour 
here  as  I  Should  have  there.  I  am  in  a  Very  Vile  and 
wicked  Place.  I  beg  Your  Prayers  for  me,  hope  the  Great 
distance  that  we  are  Called  by  Providence  to  be  from  each 
Other  won.t  Cause  us  to  forget  one  another —  The  post  is 
now  waiting  for  me  I  have  had  but  about  ten  Minutes  to 
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write,  I  hope  you  will  excuse  both  writing  and  Composure. 

My  Humble  duty  to  yourselves 
Pray  Give  my  kind  love  to  all  my  Brothers  and  Sister 

From  Your  Ever  Dutifull  and 
Obedient  Son 

Josiah  Adams 

N.  B.  A  letter  left  at  M''  Dudley  Colmans  May  be  immedi¬ 
ately  Conveyed  to  me. 

P.  S.  I  met  with  the  Misfortune  on  y*  way  to  loose  Eight 
Dollars  in  money  which  I  shall  never  find. 

Superscribed : 

To  M'  Samuel  Adams 
In  Newbury  Falls 
Newingland 

Good  Friend  be  kind  Enough  to  send  it  as  soon  as  Possible 
P'  Post) 

New  York  April  30th  1776 

D*'  Brothers 

It  is  now  about  three  months  since  we  saw  one  another,  at 
our  fathers  House,  I  have  never  had  the  Pleasure  of  Re¬ 
ceiving  so  much  as  one  line  from  either  of  You,  while  I 
was  at  Cambridge,  You  might  have  had  oppertunity  to  send 
one  almost  every  day,  since  I  have  March’d  from  there  to 
New  York,  several  Persons  have  Come  from  Newbury  to 
New  York,  Abraham  Thorla  in  Particular  who  Came  right 
by  the  door,  I  would  not  be  willing  to  think  it  is  for  want 
of  reguard  to  me  that  you  Neglect  it,  but  if  I  should  not 
receive  a  letter  from  one  or  more  of  You  (Provided  you 
have  oppertunity  to  send,  I  should  have  too  much  reason 
to  suspect  it  is —  Paper  Visits  are  better  than  none,  and 
as  we  are  at  Present  debar’d  from  any  other  way  of  con¬ 
versing  with,  or  Hearing  from  each  other,  I  hope  we  shan’t 
forget  to  pay  our  Respects  due  to  each  other  as  we  now 
respectively  stand  connected. 

I  am  now  Engaged  in  the  service,  in  the  defence  of  every 
thing  that  is  near  and  dear  to  freeman — I  trust  the  Cause 
that  I  am  now  engaged  In  is  Just  and  good  and  as  it  is  so 
order’d  that  america  should  be  involved  in  such  an  Unnat- 
eral  war,  I  think  I  fell  myself  in  [torn]  Willing  to  share 
Y®  fate  of  it  with  my  fellow  Countrymen. 

I  hope  we  Shall  have  oppertunity  of  seeing  and  Conversing 
with  each  other  Again  but  however  that  may  be  determined. 
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or  however  we  may  be  separated  while  here  if  we  might  so 
behave  and  Conduct  ourselves  that  we  might  meet  together 
in  another  and  better  State,  where  wars  and  fighting  Cease 
it  would  be  Happy  for  us — 

Which  is  the  desire  of  your 

Very  loving  Brother 

Josiah  Adams 

Superscribed : 

To  M*’  Joseph,  Samuel  David, 

&  Stephen  Adams 
all  in  Newbury  Falls 
Massachusetts  Bay 


New  York  April  30th  1776 

Hon"*  Madam: 

I  have  this  Day  heard  from  Home,  that  You  were  all 
well,  which  was  very  Pleasing  to  me)  and  it  would  have 
been  more  Pleasing  to  me  to  have  had  A  few  lines  from 
You,  which  T  very  much  expected.  Seeing  the  Messenger, 
Abraham  Thorla,  Which  brout  me  the  news  was  so  Nigh 
You- 

Six  Regiments  have  lately  Tmbark,d  from  this  Place  for 
Quebeck,  Colo  Little  did  but  Just  escape  being  one  of 
them)  We  are  now  orderd  to  long  Island  to  Pitch  our 
Tents,  there,  which  is  about  six  or  Eight  Miles  distance 
from  the  City,  New  York;  (expect  to  move  to  morrow)  If 
the  weather  should  be  Good.  Which  I  hope  will  be  the  last 
move,  before  we  move  for  Newbury,  (but  have  not  much 
reason  to  think  it  will  be) 

Long  Island  I  am  Informed  is  a  Very  Pleasant  place 
Especially  that  part  of  it  to  which  we  are  a  going  to  Move 
to —  David  informed  me  the  last  time  he  Came  to  Cam¬ 
bridge  That  you  was  not  very  willing  to  have  me  march 
to  new  York,  but  I  hope  since  Providence  has  So  order’d 
it,  that  you  wont  Give  Youiself  too  much  unesiness  about  me. 

If  it  should  please  God  to  spare  my  life  I  something 
expect  to  Come  Home  Next  January,  and  not  before  (Unless 
we  are  order’d  back  again  (which  is  not  very  Probible  that 
we  shall  be —  There  has  several  Persons  broks  out  with 
the  Small  Pox,  belonging  to  General  Greens  Brigade  to 
which  Wee  belong  (As  I  am  Informed)  which  is  suppos’d 
to  have  taken  the  Infection  in  Boston  about  y*  Time  David 
and  I  went  in)  I  was  very  unesy  for  some  days  After 
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D  we  went  in;  for  fear  what  the  Consequences  would  be, 
but  it  Turned  out  better  than  my  fears — 

The  Small  Pox  is  in  several  Places  of  the  City  of  New  York — 
Now  at  this  time — 

So  having  nothing  more  to  Inform  You  of)  After  my 
Humble  Duty  to  Yourself,  I  would  beg  the  Favour  of  you 
to  give  it  to  my  Hon**  Father,  and  love  to  all  my  Brothers 
and  Sister,  which  at  Present  all,  from  Your  Ever  Dutifull 
and  Obedient 

Child 

Josiah  Adams 

N.B.  I  hope  you  will  embrace  Every  opportunity  of  Writ¬ 
ing  me.  J.A. 

(Love  to  all  as  is  due) 

Superscribed : 

To  M''  Samuel  Adams 
In  Newbury  Falls 

In  the  Massachusetts  Bay  of  New  England 
(This  with  Care) 


In  Camp  Long  Island  June  6  1776 

Dear  Brother: 

I  received  Yours  of  the  29th  of  May  by  the  hands  of 
Capt  Kent,  which  Inform’d  me  that  You  were  all  well 
except  my  Brother  Brown,  who  was  sick  of  a  Fever,  which 
News  I  was  very  Sorrow  to  hear  of —  We  have  Had  a 
Very  Unexpected  Visit  paid  us.  By  M'  Little  and  Capt 
Kent,  who  arrived  at  our  Quarters  on  Long  Island :  In  about 
a  Week  after  they  left  Newbury —  I  am  Inform,d  by  Capt 
Kent  that  M'  Joseph  Hale  and  Wiie,  lay  Very  low  With 
y*  Fever  when  he  Came  away.  Should  be  Glad  You  would 
in  your  next  letter.  Let  me  hear  how  they  do;  If  they  are 
living  and  how  Nathaniel  Brown  is,  in  Perticular.  It  is 
Needless  for  me  to  write  anything  Concerning  our  Publick 
Affairs,  for  the  Bearer  Capt  Kent  Will  be  able  to  Inform 
You  More  Particular  than  I  should  have  patience  to  write — 
I  should  be  very  Glad  to  See  You,  or  any  of  my  other 
Brothers,  but  we  are  at  So  far  a  distance  at  present  that, 
I  have  but  Little  Expectation  of  Seeing  any  of  You  before 
my  time  is  out  which  I  inlisted  for.  Then  I  expect 
If  I  am  alive  and  well,  to  Set  my  face  towards  NewY. 

Kent  tells  me,  he  believes  Enoch  Adams  and  Nathan 
made  out  Poorly  about  making  Salt  Peter,  I  should  he  Glad 
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to  hear  how  Much  they  made  if  You  Can  find  it  out.  You 
may  think  it  strange  of  my  Inquiring  About  such  matters 
that  dont  Concern  me  but  I  han’t  seen  any  of  my  old 
Acquaintance  so  long,  it  makes  me  More  Solicitous  of  hearing 
about  Affairs —  So  being  Sensible  that  I  have  wrote  as  much 
as  You  will  have  Patience  to  read — Unless  it  was  more 
En[ter]taining)  I  Conclude  With  my  kindest  regards  to  You 
and  to  all  Inquiring  friends — 

This  from  Your  Ever  EespectfuU 
and  loving  Brother 

Till  Death 


Josiah  Adams 

NB  Close  of  all  sorts  are  Excessive  dear,  I  havn’t  taken 
Up  any  thing  yet  but  my  Coat  but  I  expect  I  must  before 
my  time  is  out.  J  A 

Superscribed : 

Mr  David  Adams 
In  Newbury  Falls 


In  Camp  Long  Island  June  11  1776 

D'  Brother; 

These  lines  are  to  Inform  You  that  I  am  not  unmindfull 
of  You,  altho  at  so  Far  a  distance,  I  Should  have  been  Glad 
to  have  had  a  letter  from  you  by  M*"  Kent  but  I  Suppose 
you  Had  not  a  convenient  Oppertunity  to  write  I  hope  it 
was  not  for  want  of  respect  that  You  omitted  it — 

I  have  Nothing  In  Perticular  to  write  You  Concerning 
our  Affairs  but  What  M'  Kent  will  be  Able  to  Inform  You 
of — I  hope  in  about  sevin  Months  time  to  have  Oppertunity 
to  see  You,  If  I  should  live  and  have  My  Health,  but  that 
is  uncertain, — I  am  very  Sorry  to  hear  that  my  Brother 
Brown  is  sick,  I  hope  the  next  news  I  hear  will  be  that  he 
is  Better — 

You  must  Give  my  kindest  reguards  to  my  Brother  Joseph 
in  Particular,  and  to  all  Good  Old  Friends — 

This  from  Your  loving  Brother 

Josiah  Adams 

N.B.  After  You  have  read  as  much  of  these  letters  as  you 
think  is  Worth  Your  Notice,  Commit  them  to  the  fiaimes — 
The  Postage  was  Cheap  I  should  not  have  sent  so  many 

J  A 

Superscribed : 

To  M'  Sam*  Adams  Jun' 

In  Newbury 
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In  Camp  Long  Island  July  Yth  1776 

D*'  Sister — 

These  lines  Come  with  my  kindest  love  and  Reguards  to 
Your  hoping  they  will  find  You  Well  as  I  am  at  this  time. 
D’’  Sister  Your  are  now  In  the  right  Age  to  learn  to  read; 
If  ever  you  desire  to  be  a  good  Reader  You  Must  Improve 
all  the  time  you  can  Get,  when  your  mother  Can  Spare 
you,  in  Studying  Y'our  Book)  I  Intreat  of  You  to  improve 
every  Oppertunity  that  you  may  have,  in  learning  to  read 
and  Spell,  If  You  learn  to  read  well  You  will  find  if 
ever  You  live  to  Grow  up  It  will  be  one  of  the  Greatest 
Accomplishments  You  Can  Aspire  After, 

I  hope  what  I  have  wrote  wont  be  taken  Amiss  by  any) 
for  I  can  truly  Say  It  out  of  pure  love  and  reguards  to  her 
and  to  y®  Family — 

This  from  Your  Ever  loving  and  Affectionate 

Brother 

(Love  to  all  as  is  due)  J  Adams 

Superscribed : 

To  Jenney  Adams 
In  Newbury  Falls 


Saterday  Night  10  "Clock 
Long  Island  July  20  1776 

Dear  Brothers, 

On  the  18  of  June  last  I  receiv,d  a  letter  from  You,  which 
Informed  me,  that  you  were  neither  sick  nor  well  but  so 
that  5'ou  were  Able  to  keep  About.  I  was  Sorry  to  hear 
that  you  were  not  in  Good  Health,  but  I’m  glad  that  you 
are  so  well  as  to  keep  About.  Health  is  the  Greatest  Bless¬ 
ing  we  Can  be  made  Partaken  of,  without  which  we  Can 
Enjoy  no  kind  of  Happiness  in  any  of  The  things  of  this 
life,  and  but  very  little  when  blest  with  it  but  may  our 
hearts  be  so  wean,d  from  the  things  of  time  and  sence  as 
Aspire  After  things  which  will  afford  us  Joy  and  Comforts, 
even  in  the  time  of  Publick  Calamities. 

For  my  Part  I  am  So  prone  to  evils  and  So  Averse  to 
every  thing  that  is  Good,  that  I  have  but  little  face  or 
Inclination  to  write  About  things,  which  we  Shall  all  See 
Sooner  or  later,  are  of  the  Greatest  Importance  to  us  Tho’ 
I  am  sensible  that  I  should  write  these  Lines  with  shame 
If  I  had  a  Proper  sence  Of  things.  God  Grant  that  all  our 
eys  may  be  Opened  to  see  things  as  we  ought.  As  to  News 
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Cciicerning  our  Publick  Affairs  I  dont  hear  of  much  at 
Present,  but  what  I  have  Informed  of  before,  in  my  former 
letter.  It  has  been  reported  that  several  ships  belonging 
to  General  Hows  Fleet  saild  from  them  some  days  Past,  in 
order  to  Come  round  us  to  Cut  of  the  Communication 
between  y®  New  England  Colonies  and  us,  but  how,  or  which 
way  they  will  go  to  work,  to  do  it,  I  can’t  Say.  The  Adju¬ 
tant  General  of  the  Forces  under  the  Command  of  General 
How,  This  day  Came  out  as  Flagg  of  Truce,  and  waited 
upon  his  Excellency  George  Washington  at,  one  Col:  Knox’s 
Quarters  at  New  York. 

The  Disentary  and  Bloody  Flux  Prevails  very  Much  in 
the  Camps,  we  have  Numbers  sick  At  the  Hospital,  with 
that  disease,  as  well  as  with  Many  Others  we  have  so  many 
Sick  that  Wee  are  Glad  to  make  Hospitals  of  Barns  for 
them. 

having  no  more  to  write  After  my  kindest  Reguards  to 
You,  Give  them  to  all  My  Brothers  and  Sister 

This  from  your  Ever  loving  Brother 

and  Faithfull  Friend 
Till  Death 
Josiah  Adams 

Superscribed : 

To  M*"  Joseph  And  Stephen  Adams 
In  New’’^  Falls 


In  Camp  Long  Island  July  29  1776 

Hon<»  S'-: 

I  have  Nothing  new  Concerning  our  Publick  Affairs  to 
Inform  You  of  Since  I  wrote  You  last  by  the  post,  which 
letter  I  Suppose  You  have  rec^  before  this  time,  I  am  In¬ 
form’d  that  there  has  been  a  Number  of  Troops  raised  out 
of  the  Massachusetts  to  go  to  Quebeck,  also  that  there  is  a 
Number  More  to  be  rais’d  for  that  purpose;  If  any  Should 
go  from  Newbury  Falls,  that  I  am  acquainted  with,  should 
be  Glad  you  would  Inform  me  who  they  are  in  Your  next 
letter,  I  am  Inform’d  that  some  have  Given  60  dollars  to 
get  Clear  of  Going  to  Quebeck,  (they  had  money  Plenty 
I  presume).  If  not  it  is  a  wonder  if  they  want  Cowards — 
For  my  Part  I  Should  like  it  as  well  to  be  at  Quebeck 
as  where  I  now  am  Provided  there  was  as  Good  accommo¬ 
dations  for  Quarters  &c  as  Wee  have  here  and  I  suppose 
there  is — but  it  is  needless  for  me  to  dwell  upon  this  Sub- 
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ject,  for  I  believe  we  are  stationed  for  this  Campaign — 
Billions  Fever,  disentaries,  and  the  Bloody  Flux  prevail 
very  much  throughout  our  Camp,  Upwards  of  Seventy  Per¬ 
sons  Belonging  to  the  Army  were  Carried  to  the  Hospital 
in  one  day  out  of  the  City  of  York — we  have  A  Consider¬ 
able  number  sick  in  our  Reg*  but  I  hope  there  is  but  a 
few  if  any,  but  What  will  recover — 

So  having  nothing  more  to  write  I  Conclude 

With  My  humble  duty  to  you  and  my  Mother 
and  kindest  love  and  reguards  to  all  my 
Brothers  and  Sister 

From  Your  Affectionate  Son 
Monday  Night  11  ®Clock 

I  hope  you  will  excuse  my  bad  Writing  and  Composure 
(sleep  had  Almost  Closed  my  eyes  several  Times  whilst  I 
was  writing. 

Superscribed : 

To  M*  Samuel  Adams 
In  Newbury  New  England 

In  Camp  Brokline  on  Long  Island 
Aug*  5  1776 

Hon<*  S*: 

Since  my  last,  there  has  been  a  Considerable  Number  of 
Ships  Added  to  the  Fleet  und*  the  Command  of  General 
How.  His  whole  Fleet  W'hich  now  lays  in  plain  sight  of 
our  Encampment  Consists  of  190  Sails — 

Our  people  have  Got  several  Fire  Rafts  Almost  Corn- 
pleated,  which  they  determine  to  send  down  river  as  soon 
as  they  are  finished,  to  pay  their  fleet  a  Visit — Men  have 
been  drafted  for  that  business  (some  from  our  Reg*)  I 
believe.  They  have  got  a  sufficient  Number  for  that  duty — 
3  days  since. 

Our  People  went  up  the  North  River  With  a  Number 
of  Rogalleys  with  Cannon  and  Amunitions  on  board  Ingaged 
with  their  two  ships  IVTiich  went  from  the  Fleet  up  the 
North  River  some  time  ago;  Which  I  Inform’d  you  of  In 
a  former  letter — 

The  ingagement  Continued  about  two  hours  a  heavy 
Cononade  kept  up  on  both  sides — It  said  our  people  Hulled 
one  of  their  Ships  several  times,  but  what  other  execution 
our  people  have  done  to  them  I  hav’t  as  Yet  assertain’d. 
One  man  killed  on  our  side,  on  board  the  Rogalleys  and 
one  Cannon  Split. — 
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Two  Kegulars  deserted,  and  Came  to  us  last  Night — I  am 
told  that  they  Say  we  are  to  be  attack’d  (in  two  or  three 
days)  upon  this  Island.  It  looks  very  Probible  to  me  that 
If  they  are  determin’d  to  make  a  push  this  Year  they  will 
do  it  very  soon —  Our  Army  is  very  Sickly  in  this  Place; 
In  Col  Parsons  Reg‘  there  upwards  of  200  that  are  sick 
and  Unfit  for  duty — we  have  in  our  Keg*  About  40  Sick 
in  Camp  (a  number  at  the  Hospitals — Capt  Gerrish  is  un¬ 
well,  but  so  that  he  keeps  About — 

Nothing  more  at  present 

My  duty  to  my  Mother  and  love  to  my  Brothers  and  Sister — 
from  your  obedient  Son 

J  :Adama 

N.B.  I  hope  you  will  excuse  my  writing,  the  bearer  of  this 
allow’d  me  but  a  few  minutes  to  write,  (being  in  haste. 
Superscribed : 

To  M*"  Samuel  Adams 

att  Newbury  Falls  New  England 

To  be  left  at  M'  Dudley  Colmans  Inholder — 

Thursday  morning) 
at  break  of  day) 

In  Camp  on  Long  Island  Aug*  23^  1776 

Hon<*  S' 

Our  Inverate  Enemy,  by  the  best  Intelligence  (we  learnd 
Yesterday,  About  10  "Clock,  began  to  Land  Upon  Long 
Island  some  Considerable  Distance  from  this  Place — we  Are 
Inform’d  that  they  landed  About  Nine  Thousand  in  the 
Whole)  5000  of  the  British  Soldiers  and  4000  of  the 
Russians,  which  have  Advanced  towards  us,  as  far  as  the 
Rifle  mens  Encampment,  The  Riflemen  has  retreated  and 
Join’d  us.  We  have  sent  of  a  Number  to  Ambush  them, 
how  many  I  am  not  Able  to  say — We  are  now  Every  moment 
looking  for  an  Engagement  to  Ensue,  It  is  thought  by  our 
People  that  they  will  make  an  Attack  on  both  sides  of  us. 
One  side  with  their  shipping  and  what  forces  they  have  now 
Aboard,  and  one  the  Other  side  with  those  that  are  Landed. 

We  have  had  a  Number  of  Troops  reinforce  us  Yesterday 
and,  last  Night  from  New  York — 

General  Green  at  this  Critical  Moment  Lays  Very  Ill 
with  the  fever  and  Bloody  Flux.  Our  Troops  are  high  in 
Spirits — 
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The  Bearer  this  Instant  Sets  out — ^Love  to  All  Friends, 
from  Your  Ever 

Dutifull  and  Obedient  Son 

J  Adams 

Superscribed : 

To  M*’  Sam*  Adams 

att  Newbury  Falls  New  England 


In  Camp  Long  Island  Aug*  29***  1776 

Hon**  S': 

1  have  something  New  to  Inform  you  of  Since  my  last. 
On  the  22**  Instant  the  Regulars  landed  on  Long  Island 
took  possession  of  Flat  lands  About  Four  miles  Distance 
from  this  Place,  Our  people  Took  possession  of  the  Ground 
between  us,  and  them,  sent  out  Picquit  Guards  and  detached 
Parties  as  many  as  they  Thought  Necessary — 

A  large  Body  of  Regulars  on  Munday  Night  About  3 
**01001?  attack’d  our  Parties  Upon  the  Right  Wing  and  An¬ 
other  party,  with  their  light  horse  in  their  front  with  one 
or  two  field  Pieces,  attacked  our  left  Wing  which  obliged  our 
people  to  retreat  back  into  the  Woods,  they  Continued  their 
march  with  all  Possible  haste,  surrounded  a  party  of  ours, 
which  was  Commanded  by  Gen*  Lord  Sterling.  He  with 
the  party  under  him,  Fought  Valiantly  Repulsed  one  of 
their  Parties,  which  Atack’d  him.  But  their  party  upon  the 
Otherside  Continued  their  fire.  So  fiercely.  That  our  party 
retreated.  It  is  supposed  lord  Sterling,  Fell  at  that  time, 
he  is  missing,  Gen*  Sullivan  is  missing.  Great  Part  of 
our  Regiment  was  out  upon  the  Scout  at  that  Time,  they 
have  all  return’d  but  Three  or  four,  Brigad'  Gen*  Parsons, 
Informs  that  he  see  30  dead  Regulars  lay  in  one  Place 
Besides  A  Considerable  Number  which  the  Regulars  had 
Thrown  together  in  Ord'  to  Bury — Col:  Huntingtons  Regi¬ 
ment  of  Connecticut  are  the  biggest  Part  of  them  missing, 
I  see  Capt  Joseph  Jewell  The  day  Before  he  marched  out, 
he  was  well  (he  is  now  missing,  Daniel  Farnham  is  missing. 
One  Eng'  Raiments  Sons  was  with  him)  D'  Gibbeth  Jewett 
is  in  the  Army  Surgeon  to  a  Reg*,  he  is  now  In  New  York 
unwell  The  Enemy  have  Got  Possession  of  all  the  hills  and 
Eminences  upon  one  side  of  us)  they  have  landed  their 
Whole  Force,  All  their  light  horse  are  here.  They  are  sup¬ 
posed  to  be  20  or  thirty  thousand  Stong,  they  are  so  Nigh 
us  that  we  are  Obliged  to  keep  our  lines  Manned  Night 
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and  Day.  We  have  a  Gen*  Council  now  setting,  I  imagine 
we  shall  have  Orders  to  Attack  them,  where  they  are  (or 
retreat)  for  they  are  prepareing  to  Canonade  and  Bombarde 
us  as  fast  as  possible,  in  two  days  from  this,  they  will  be 
Able  as  to  Open  their  Batteries  upon  all  Parts  of  us, — 

This  is  the  most  Critical  Moment  that  Ever  A  man 
Saw,  The  fate  of  Unborn  Millions  is  now  depending  upon 
the  Conduct  of  Our  Army,  (wee  must  resolve  to  Conquer 
or  die) 

I  hope  you  will  Continue  to  write  Every  Oppertunity  so 
Long  As  I  am  Absent  from  you.  The  Instruments  of 
Death  are  Dailey  Flying  Thick  Around  us,  whose  lot  it 
will  be  to  fall  God  Only  knows  Numbers  have  already 
Fallen,  and  no  Doubt  but  Numbers  more  are  to  fall  It 
seems  hard,  that  we  must  be  Called  to  Jeopard  our  lives. 
In  defence  of  that  which  Our  fore  fathers  have  so  Dearly 
Purchased,  and  left  for  us,  their  Posterity,  But  since  we 
see  our  all  at  stake.  Life  Liberty  Property  and  all  That 
Is  dear  to  Freemen,  I  think  it  behooves  Every  American  to 
Exert  himself,  and  Fight  Valiantly  for  the  Countries  and 
Cities  of  our  God —  So  fearing  that  I  shall  weary  your 
Patience  to  Eead  it,  I  Conclude  with  my  Humble  duty  to 
Yourself  beg  you  would  Give  y®  same  to  my  Hon**  Mother 
and  Love  to  all  my  Brothers  and  Sister. 

I  am  with  all  respect  Your  Ever  dutifull  and  Obedient  Son, 

Josiah  Adams 


New  York,  Sep*’  1  1776 
NB :  I  am  Sorry  to  Inform  you  That  we  have  been  Obliged 
to  retreat  from  Long  Island,  The  Day  I  wrote  the  Above 
Letter,  we  had  a  Ger.'  Council  Setting  (As  I  Informed  You 
in  the  Above)  the  Night  Insueing  About  Ten  "Clock  We 
had  Express  Orders  from  his  Excellency  General  Washing¬ 
ton  to  Strike  our  Tents,  Gather  up  our  Baggage,  and  repair 
to  New  York,  with  all  [torn]  Possible,  but  with  as 
Little  Noise  as  might  be,  so  that  the  Enemy  might  not 
Get  Intelligence.  Accordingly  the  Troops  Obeyed  and  re¬ 
paired  to  the  City. 

In  the  morning  at  about  an  hour  by  sun,  The  Regulars 
Marched  Down  to  the  ferry,  where  we  Came  Over — we 
had  then.  Three  or  four  Small  Boats  full  of  men,  which 
had  Just  left  the  Island,  and  were  Crossing  the  Ferry  to 
New  York,  who  Were  then  in  Gunshott  of  the  Enemy,  They 
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Fired  Upon  them,  killed  and  Wounded  a  Number  of  them, 
how  many  I  have  not  as  yet  Assertain’d;  Capt  Jewett  and 
Daniel  Farnham,  I  have  heard  Nothing  from  as  Yet.  Gen* 
Sullivan  is  taken  Prisoner  they  have  suffered  him  to  Come 
out  upon  the  Parole  of  honour  for  a  few  Hours — Lord 
Sterling  I  am  Inform’d  Is  likewise  a  Prisoner. 

We  are  now  in  New  York  City  Expect  Every  hour  that 
the  Ships  will  fire  upon  the  City — It  has  been  hinted  that 
Gen*  Washington  has)  or  is  Determined  to  Destroy  the 
City  by  Fire  If  the  Enemy  Dont,  but  I  beelieve  that  wants 
further  Confirmation. 

From  your  most  Obedient  Son 

Josiah  Adams 

P.S.  I  send  You  Inclos’d  In  this  letter  29  dollars  by  M' 
John  Giddens  Bailey  Son  in  law  to  Col:  Little  Should  be 
Glad  to  hear  the  First  Opportunity  You  have  to  Write 
whether  you  rec**  it  or  Not. 

Josiah  Adams 


Toppan  OcP  10***  1776 

Hon^  Father 

I  Eec**  Yours  of  the  10***  Instant,  I  now  Write  to  Inform 
that  I  have  had  the  Fever,  and  have  been  sick  at  This 
Place  About  3  Weeks.  15  miles  Distance  from  the  place 
where  Our  Keg*  Is  Stationed,  I  have  Got  so  well  that  I 
determined  to  go  to  the  Regiment  the  first  Convenient  Op¬ 
portunity.  I  am  very  glad  to  hear  that  You  are  all  well — 

Hope  it  may  be  Gods  will  It  wont  be  long  before  we  See 

One  Another  Again,  I  have  but  A  moments  Time  to  Write: 

I  Cant  Inform  You  About  Any  of  our  Publick  Affairs,  i 

Capt  Kent  will  be  able  to  Inform  You) 

I  have  heard  Nothing  from  Capt  Jewett  (or  M*'  Farnham  { 

since  they  were  Taken  I  was  Inform’d  in  my  last  that  every 
15  Man  among  you  was  to  be  draufted  to  go  to  New  York  \ 

I  Should  be  Excessive  Glad  to  see  any  of  My  Brothers,  ! 

But  Should  Not  wish  to  se  them  Here  as  soldiers.  Know¬ 
ing  the  Fatigue  Which  they  would  have  to  go  thro,  I  hope 
I  shall  have  an  Oppertunity  to  write  you  more  Particular 
by  the  Next  Post.  So  having  No  more  Time  I  Conclude 
with  my  Humble  Duty  to  Yourself  beg  You  would  Give  it 
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to  my  Mother  and  love  to  all  my  Brothers  and  Sister 
which  is  all  at  Present  from 

Your  ever  dutifull  and  Obedient  Son 

Josiah  Adams 

N.B.  Pray  Excuse  my  Writing  and  Composure  for  I  had 
not  more  than  two  minutes  to  Write 
Superscribed : 

To  Mr  Samuel  Adams 

Att  Newbury  Falls  New  England 


North  Castle  Novem''  30‘**  1776 

Hon^  Father 

I  received  Your  letter  per  the  Post  which  Gave  me  the 
Agreeable  News  that  3'ou  were  all  well;  I  now  Imbrace 
this  Opportunity  to  Inform  You  that  I  am  well  Hoping 
these  will  find  you  so  and  all  the  Family,  since  my  last 
Letter  we  have  removed,  from  Philips  Manor  we  are  now 
at  a  place  Called  North  Castle  we  are  Upon  our  March  to 
Pikes  hills  which  is  About  18  miles  distance  from  this,  we 
something  expect  to  go  from  Piks  hill  to  the  Jerseys  (but 
I  hope  something  will  turn  up  so  as  to  prevent  our  Going, 
About  Six  Thousand  of  the  Regulars  a  few  days  past  landed 
upon  the  Jersey  Shore  and  March’d  to  a  Place  Called  Hack- 
nasack,  it  is  said  the  Inhabitants  of  that  Place  which  were 
Malitia,  Join  them  by  Companies,  Col:  Little  has  Got  so 
well  that  he  has  Come  to  Camp  &  Is  in  a  Good  way  to 
Get  well.  The  Time  that  I  ingaged  for  (to  be  in  the 
Service)  is  almost  Expired,  but  whether  we  shall  be  dis- 
mis’d  at  that  Time  or  not  I  Cant  tell,  if  we  should  be  on 
the  Jersey  Side  it  is  Uncertain  whether  We  shall  be  able 
to  Cross  the  North  River  at  that  Time  in  y®  Year,  but 
I  am  In  hopes  to  see  home  sometimes  betwix’t  this  and 
Spring,  I  have  sent  You  Inclos’d  in  this  letter  30  dollars 
by  M*"  Josiah  Little  If  you  should  have  Oppertunity  to 
let  me  know  whether  You  rec"*  it  or  not  I  should  be  Glad — 
so  being  in  a  Great  Hurry  I  Conclude  wdth  my  Humble 
duty  to  Yourself  beg  You  will  Give  it  to  my  Hon**  Mother 
and  love  to  all  my  Brothers  and  Sister 

from  Your  Ever  dutifull 

and  Obedient  Son 

Superscribed :  J osiah  Adams 

To  M''  Samuel  Adams 

att  Newbury  Falls  New  England 

Fav^  by  M'  Little 
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In  Camp  Peeks  Kill  Decern  [torn] 

Hon**  Father 

Perhaps  you  had  Information  of  the  Unhappy  fate  of 
Gen*  Lee;  That  Most  Noble  Gen*  when  Upon  his  March 
towards  Philadelphia;  lodg’d  at  a  House  About  3  miles 
distance  Upon  the  Right  of  his  Division,  the  people  Treated 
him  with  a  Great  deal  of  Complisance,  but  it  is  supposed 
Gave  the  Earliest  Information  to  the  Enemy,  they  Possibly 
Could  of  his  being  there  About  Nine  "Clock  Next  Morning 
Fifty  light  Horse  Came  Rushing  thro,  a  Thickett  of  Woods, 
about  40  rods  dis[tant]  In  front  of  the  House,  where 
Gen*  Lee  lodg’d.  Immiately  surrouned  it  fired  Upon  the 
House,  Very  briskly,  at  length  were  preparing  to  set  ye 
house  on  fire,  Gen*  Lee  perceiving  that  there  was  no  way 
for  him  to  make  his  Escape,  sent  out  one  of  his  Aid  de 
Camps,  to  Inform  them  that  he  would  Surrend*"  at  the 
Hearing  of  which  they  Ceas’d  firing  (Gen*  Lee  walk’d  out 
without  his  Cloak  or  Hat,  he  was  Immediately  Seiz’d  and 
Carried  away  Prisoner,  his  Aid  de  Camp  Escaped  with 
a  slight  wound  in  his  thigh,  Several  of  his  Guard  very  Much 
wounded  (some  Mortally  so)  General  Sullivan  Next  Morn¬ 
ing  Headed  his  division  on  their  March, — 

General  Washington  with  the  Greatest  part  of  our  Army 
are  not  far  from  the  City  of  Philadelphia,  some  part  of 
Our  Reg.  are  with  him,  Capt  Gerrish  is  there  tho  sick, 
and  the  Other  part  of  the  Regiment  are  Stationed  att  Peeks 
Kill,  Col.  Little  is  at  Peeks  Kill,  he  and  I,  live  together 
Yet,  We  have  Got  us  a  Small  Board  House,  with  the  Roof 
Covered  with  Canvis)  I  am  In  hopes  to  be  Upon  My 
Return  Home  soon;  Col:  Little  dont  Tarry  in  the  service 
Another  Campaign,  nor  but  a  very  few  of  his  Officers  we 
have  considerable  Business  to  settle  before  we  can  leave 
the  Army  [torn]  Stay  3  Weeks  After  our  Tims  is  out — 
I  have  Inclosed  You  a  Coppy  of  those  we  have  had  taken 
Prisoners  by  the  Enemy  since  we  Came  to  York. 

Please  to  give  my  humble  duty  to  my  Hon**  Mother  and 
Except  of  the  same  from  your  Ever 

loving  Child 

Josiah  Adams 

Tuesday  Evening  11  "Clock 
Superscribed : 

To  M*"  Samuel  Adams 

Att  Newbury  Falls  New  England 
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Hon**  Madam  In  Camp  Winter  Hill  Dec''  7'**  1777 

I  have  sent  by  Colo*  Gerrish  one  Shirt  one  pair  of  Stock- 
ens,  &  one  Stock  to  You,  to  be  wash’d;  Should  Esteem  it 
as  a  favour,  if  You  would  wash  them,  and  send  them  to  me 
when  the  Colo*  Eeturns  to  Camp. 

If  you  have  knit  me  A  pair  of  Muffalus  to  wear  Upon 
my  wrists  if  Y'ou  would  send  them  also,  I  Should  be  Glad — 

I  now  Injo  a  good  State  of  health,  thro  divine  Goodness  as 
I  hope  You  do,  and  all  the  family  I  have  a  very  Convenient 
place  to  perform  the  duty  that  lays  Incumbant  Upon  ^le — 
My  lodgings  Comfortable  (provisions  Good,)  I  hope  to 
see  You  About  the  18  of  this  Month, — 

The  German  Troops  Quartering  Upon  this  Hill  behave 
Exceeding  Civil,  The  British  Troops  are  Very  Ilauty  and 
Unwilling  to  Conform  to  Our  Orders  (Concerning  them). 

One  of  Our  Soldiers,  A  Centry  Upon  Prospect  Hill  last 
Week  being  Unsulted  by  Several  of  the  British  Prisoners 
in  their  languague  and  finally,  one  of  s'*  Prisoners  took 
Up  one  of  Our  Picketts  to  Carry  it  into  His  Barruck  to 
burn  Our  Centry  haild  him  some  Say  twenty  times  Others 
twelve.  Telling  him  to  put  it  down,  the  British  prisoner 
paid  no  reguard  to  the  Centry,  by  which  means  our  Centry 
fired  and  Shot  him  thro,  the  Heart — 

My  duty  to  my  Father  &  kind  love  to  all  My  Brethren 
Sister,  and  Cousin  Salley 

I  am  with  all  respect  Your 

Obedient  Son 

Josiah  Adams 

N.B.  A  Couple  of  pound  of  Butter  by  Col.  Gerrish  would 
be  very  Agreable. 

Superscription : 

To  M"^  Sam**  Adams 
Att  Newbury  Falls 

Hon**  Sir:  ‘  Winter  Hill  July  17*“  1778 

I  Havn’t  but  a  moments  time  to  write  y*  bearer  waiting 
in  a  Great  Hurry — I  have  been  very  unwell  but  thro.  Divine 
Goodness  I  have  So  far  recovered  my  health  that  I  am  Re¬ 
turn’d  to  Camp  to  Do  Duty.  I  hope  to  Get  a  Chance  to 
Come  home  soon — 

My  Humble  Duty  to  Your*  and  my  Mother  love  to  my 
Brethren  &  Sister  from  Y*"  Dutifull  Son 
Superscription :  J.  Adams 

To  M'  Sam*  Adams 
at  Newbury  Falls 
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(Continued  from  Volume  LXXVII,  page  80.) 


[18]  Febewrorie  11th  1682  Att  a  metting  of  the  Se¬ 
lect  men  with  those  Chosen  to  Joyn  with  them  thay  have 
Sould  and  Laied  out  a  parsell  of  Land  in  marblhead  to 
Elias  staden  bonded  with  the  strett  upon  the  Southest 
mr  John  Leggs  fenc  upon  the  Southwest  the  town  Comon 
upon  the  north  and  northwest  the  Land  is  on  rod  and 
half  fronting  to  the  streett  Leving  eaight  foot  for  a  way 
up  the  hill  next  thomas  Powslands  fenc  and  Soe  to  run 
nien  Rodd  up  the  hill  to  a  great  flatt  Rock  and  from 
thenc  to  be  thre  Roodd  wied  from  mr  Leggs  fenc  at  the 
hed  of  saied  Land :  for  which  Land  soe  boundid  the  Saied 
staden  hath  payed  the  Sum  of  fiveten  shillings  which  is 
full  satisfaction  and  he  is  frelie  to  Inioy  the  Saied  Land 
and  his  heaiers  and  asiens  for  ever: 

Att  the  Same  metting  Theare  was  sould  and  Laied  outt 
to  John  Pamer  a  parsell  of  Land  in  marblhead  bonded 
with  the  highway  upon  the  Southest  the  Land  of  Jaems 
stilson  upon  the  northest  the  town  Comon  upon  the  South¬ 
west  and  northwest  the  Land  is  thre  Rodd  each  way  for 
which  Land  Soe  bounded  the  Saied  pamer  hath  paied  the 
Sum  of  tw'entie  nien  shillings  which  is  full  satisfaction 
and  he  his  heaiers  and  asiens  are  frelie  to  Inioy  the 
Saied  Land  for  ever 

Att  the  Same  Tieme  The  parsons  above  mentioned 
have  sould  to  Richard  Skiner  a  parsell  of  Land  being  3 
R  thre  Rodds  each  way  boundid  with  William  Woods  his 
Land  upon  the  Southest  the  highway  upon  the  north  and 
northwest  Leaving  four  pools  of  Land  betwen  The  Land 
of  thomas  Candidg  and  the  abovsaied  Richord  Skiners 
Land  which  Lieth  southwest  from  the  Saied  thre  poolls 
and  thomas  Candidg  his  bounds  for  which  Land  Soe 
bounded  the  Saied  richard  skiner  hath  paied  the  Sum 
of  twentie  shilling  which  is  full  satisfaction:  and  he  the 

(ifil) 
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Saied  Richard  skiner  is  frelie  to  Inioy  the  Saied  Land 
his  heaiers  execketors  and  asiens  for  Ever^ 
this  grant  and  Saell  was  Rorded  by  a  misinformation  and 
therfor  is  Null  and  voyd 

[19]  Thes  presents  wittneseth  that  whearas  I  John 
Waldrone  of  marblhed  have  formerlie  sould  a  parsell  of 
Land  to  mr  web  and  Company  the  right  wherof  is  now 
made  over  to  mr  Samuell  Willard  of  Boston  Clerke  and 
a  highway  thearto  being  a  nesesare  Conveniance  to  that 
Land:  I  doe  by  these  presents  in  Consideration  of  the 
Sum  of  four  pounds  paied  to  me  in  hand  by  the  afor- 
saied  Samuell  willard  Covinant  promis  and  agre  that  the 
Saied  Samuell  willard  himself  heaiers  and  asiens  or  ten- 
nts  shall  from  tieme  to  tieme  and  at  all  tiemes  for  Ever 
heorafter  have  a  fre  Libertie  to  pas  or  repas  thether  [by] 
from  the  Comons  through  my  owne  Land  Lying  on  this 
sied  of  his :  and  of  Ingres  and  Egress  with  a  Cart  or  Cat- 
tell:  peacably  and  quietly  without  any  interuption  dis¬ 
turbance  or  molestation  maed  to  him  or  his  by  me  my 
heairs  Executors  or  adminestrators  in  wittnes  whearof 
the  Saied  John  waldrone  for  himself e  heaiers  Executors 
and  adminestrators  hath  Sett  his  hand  and  Seall  this 
twentie  first  of  Febewrarie  1682 
wittneses  Vera  copia  John  E  waldron 

Samll  Cheever  his  marcke 

John  Legg 

Samuell  Chever  and  John  Legg  parsonally  apering  made 
oth  to  the  truth  of  the  above  said  agrement  and  that  thay 
saw  John  waldrone  siene  seall  and  deliver  the  sd  Instru¬ 
ment  as  his  act  and  deed  to  Samuell  Willard  aforsaied 

Sworne  befor  mr  Mosis  !Mavericke 
Comitioner  febewrorie  24th  1682/83 
[20]  Febewroie  11  1682/83  The  Select  men  being 
mett  with  thos  Chosen  to  Joyn  with  them  thay  have 
Leased  to  Tnsien  John  Legg  —  all  that  hill  Lieng  bettwen 
Nathanell  Waltown  his  orchard  fenc  upon  the  Southwest 
the  Land  of  Thomas  Smith  iipon  the  northest  the  Cove 
Comonlie  Called  mr  mavericks  Cove  upon  the  Southest 
1  Crossed  out  in  original. 
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the  Cartway  and  a  high  Leege  of  Rocks  upon  the  north¬ 
west  the  Saied  Insien  Legg  for  himself  his  heaiers  and 
sucksers  is  frolie  to  Inioy  ocupy  and  poses  the  Saied  Land 
with  all  the  privelledges  theorunto  Itelonging  his  heaiers 
and  Sucksesers  for  on  hundred  years  and  a  day  he  or 
thay  paying  yearlie  to  the  town  of  marblhead  or  to  whom 
thay  shall  apoient  the  Sum  of  five  shillings  in  mony  a 
yeor  and  he  the  saied  Insien  Legg  his  heaiers  and  suck- 
seser  to  Impove  Saied  Land  upon  fisherie  and  in  Caes  he 
or  his  sucksesers  shall  se  [Care]  to  desert  the  Saied  Land 
then  Saied  Insien  Legg  shall  be  Clear  of  this  obligation 
and  the  Land  to  return  to  the  disposall  of  the  town  agaien 
the  first  payment  to  be  maed  upon  the  25th  of  morch  in 
the  year  1684  and  soe  to  be  payed  yearlie  upon  the  same 
day  untill  the  Leas  is  out  as  wittnes  his  hand 

John  Legg 

wittnes  Samll  Ward  Recorder  — 

The^  said  John  Legg  sold  his  right  of  the  abovesaid  Lease 
of  Land  to  John  Conant  &  the  said  John  Conant  sold  the 
same  Lease  to  Joseph  Gallason  &  Samll  Twissen  as  by 
deed  under  his  hand  &  seal  bearing  date  the  30th  day  of 
July  1717. 

Atest  Archd:  Ferguson  Commons  Clerk 
The  Saeme  day 

The  parsons  above  named  have  Laied  out  to  Jaems  Stil- 
son  a  parsell  of  Land  in  morblhead  being  thre  Rodd  Each 
way  bounded  with  a  grett  Rock  at  the  wester  Corner  the 
Comons  upon  the  northwest  the  highway  upon  the  north 
and  northest  the  Land  of  John  palmer  upon  the  South¬ 
west  and  a  highway  upon  the  Southest  for  which  Land  soe 
bounded  the  Saied  Jaems  stilson  hath  paied  the  Sum  of 
thirtie  five  shillings  and  the  Land  is  sould  to  him  and 
his  heaiers  for  ever 

Wee  The  Subscribers  Trustees  for  the  Comonors  of  Mar¬ 
blehead  have  sold  unto  Richard  Skinner  all  that  Incroached 
Land  on  which  part  of  his  Shop  and  Barne  now  standes, 
being  About  Seven  ffoott  under  his  Shop  &  two  ffoott  un¬ 
der  his  Bame  To  have  and  to  hold  the  Incroached  Land 
2  Apparently  inserted  after  original  record  was  made. 
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to  him  &  his  Heirs  for  Ever  Witness  our  hands  [the]  20“* 
day  March  in  the  forteenth  yeare  of  his  Majtie  Reign 
1701/2  being  in  Consideration  of  Eight  shillings  mony 
in  hand  paid  for  us  of  sd  Comoners 

John  Legg  Richard  Reith 
Archibald  Ferguson 

[21]  march  13  1682/83  The  Select  men  with  thos 
Chosen  to  Joyn  with  them  have  sould  and  Laied  out  to 
John  darbie  a  small  Parsell  of  Land  in  marblhead  boundid 
with  Robert  Knights  stone  wall  upon  the  west  the  Land 
of  richard  Clatterie  upon  the  East  John  peaches  wall 
upon  the  South  and  a  sufitiant  hieway  upon  the  north  for 
which  Land  soe  bounded  the  Saied  John  darbie  hath 
paied  the  Sum  of  twentie  shillings  and  the  Land  is  sould 
to  him  and  his  heaiers  for  Ever 

Sould  to  Thomas  Nicholson  by  the  parsons  above  named 
a  parsell  of  Land  in  marblhead  the  Land  is  thre  Rodd 
in  bredth  and  four  Rodd  in  Length  bounded  with  the 
highway  upon  the  northwest  and  northest  the  Land  of 
william  woods  upon  the  southest  and  the  Land  of  Richard 
Skiner  upon  the  southwest  for  which  Land  soe  bounded 
the  saied  Thomas  Nicholson  hath  paied  the  Sum  of  twen¬ 
tie  five  shillings  and  the  Land  is  frelie  to  be  inioyed  by 
him  and  his  heaiers  for  Ever 

Att  the  Saem  tieme  Sould  by  the  parsons  above  named  a 
parsill  of  Land  thre  Rodd  squaer  to  Richard  skiner  in 
marblhed  boundid  with  the  Land  of  william  Woods  upon 
the  Southest  the  Land  of  Thomas  Nicholson  upon  the 
Northest  the  Land  of  Thomas  Candidg  upon  the  South¬ 
west  and  the  highway  upon  the  northwest  for  which  Land 
Soe  boundid  the  Saied  Richard  skiner  hath  paied  the 
Sura  of  twentie  shillings  and  the  Land  is  Sould  to  him 
and  his  heaiers  for  Ever 


[22]  morch  14  1682/83  at  a  metting] 

of  the  Select  men  thay  have  Reckned  with  | 

li 

s 

d 

Samuell  Ward  and  after  all  acounts  CleorJ- 

06 

00 

00 

theor  is  due  from  him  to  the  Comoners  the 

Sum  of  j 

mor  Resaived  of  John  darbie 

00 

19 

00 

L 
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mor  in  Eichard  reds  hand  as  by  bill  under 
his  hand 


neck 

mor  in  John  Pedricks  hand  as  by  bill 
mor  in  Andrew  tuckers  hand  by  bill 
mor  in  Eichard  hawlies  hand  by  bill 
mor  in  Eichard  Clatteries  hand  by  bill 
morch  18th  1683/4  Samuell  Ward  is  Dr 
to  the  Commoners  as  apers  above  due  Last  year 
Eesaived  of  John  darbie 
Eesaived  of  richard  reed 
Eesaived  of  Andrew  tucker  out  of  the  sum 
above 

Eesaived  of  Eichard  Clatterie 
Eesaived  of  Jaems  denis 


mor  Eesaived  of  John  furbush  in  mony  inj 
behalf  of  Eichards  hawlies  bill  as  alx)vej 
Aprill  12,  1684  more  Eesaived  of  Andrew 
tucker  in  mony 

August  16th  —  more  Eesaived  of  Jaemsi 
Denis  upon  acount  of  Andrew  tucker  forj- 
Land  and  rent  J 

Eesaived  of  ditto  denis  for  John  pedrick  at 
neck  for  rent 

mor  Eesaived  of  Jams  denis  for  Lieutnt) 
Lcgg  for  Eent  for  the  yeor  83  3 

septenb  8  Eesaived  of  Jaems  denis  for 
Eichord  Eeede 

novembr  mor  Eesaived  of  Jaems  denis  fori 
Eobert  Bartlott  and  Joseph  nickollson  for?- 
Eent  J 

by  Soe  much  Eesaived  by  the  Severall  pro¬ 
prietors 


08 

00 

00 

03 

00 

00 

03 

00 

00 

01 

00 

00 

01 

00 

00 

006 

00 

00 

000 

19 

00 

007 

18 

09 

001 

00 

00 

000 

19 

06 

000 

17 

06 

018 

14 

09 

001 

00 

00 

001 

00 

00 

001 

10 

00 

000 

10 

00 

000 

05 

00 

001 

00 

00 

000 

10 

00 

015 

19 

03 

21  14  03 
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Cr  mor  by  the  rent  of  the  neck  for  the  yeor 

84  '  05  00  00 

26  14  03 

[23]  Att  a  metting  of  the  Commoners  Leaggally 
worned  march  24th  1682/3  It  is  agreed  by  generall  Con¬ 
sent:  that  for  securing  the  pastur  and  ffeding  grounds 
of  the  Towne  the  generall  fence  shall  be  sett  up  and  made 
upon  the  outside  of  the  farme  and  in  order  theortoe  the 
charge  be  raised  proportionably  upon  each  parson  acord- 
ing  to  his  proprietie  and  benefitt  the  Comoners  part  to 
be  paied  out  of  Land  acording  to  thear  proportion  and 
interist  in  the  stock  of  mony  in  hand  for  town  Land 
The  formers  and  ten  ackor  Loot  men  to  pay  theor  further 
proportionanble  parts  out  of  theor  own  stock  acording  to 
what  preveliedge  thay  further  have  in  the  Saied  Land 

18th  morch  1683/4  The  Comoners  aer 
Dr  pr  Contrae  by  disbursments  about  the 
outsied  fenc  and  other  Charges  as  apers  by 
his  book  to  this  day  the  Sum  of  018  15  05 

Cr  as  on  the  other  sied  018  14  09 

1684  6th  August  The  Comoners  and  pro¬ 
prietors  of  marblhead  aere  Dr  000  00  08 

by  Soe  much  paied  the  Indeons  for  the] 
purchas  of  the  Township  as  apeors  by[  14  13  00 
a  deede  under  theor  hands  J 

by  Soe  much  Expended  at  boston  about] 
the  Indeons  and  for  a  ded  of  Saell  and[  02  13  00 
other  Chorges  I 

by  Soe  much  for  a  Jomie  to  Salem  to  bos-) 
ton  waietting  4  dayies  and  2  dales  at  home)  02  00  00 
paied  mr  John  Deverix  for  tieme  and) 

Expenc  at  boston  about  the  Indeons  J  01  18  06 

for  Corieng  the  dede  to  Salem  and  Expenc  00  00  00 

paied  mr  Gerish  for  Recording  the  Indeon 
deede  00  10  09 

paied  John  waldron  for  Iron  work  for  the 
gaette 


00  02  00 
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by  Soe  much  Expended  at  my  hous  aboutt) 

the  Comoners  buisenes  at  Severall  tiemesj  01  15  04 


23  13  03 

mor  by  mony  paied  at  the  Comoners  metting  03  01  00 


26  14  03 

[24]  Aprill  21st  1682  The  Select  men  with  thos 
Chosen  to  Joyn  with  them  have  Laied  out  to  Richard 
Clatterie  a  Small  parsell  of  Land  Lieng  betwen  the  Land 
of  John  Peach  Senior  on  the  South  the  highway  upon 
the  North  a  Ledg  of  Rocks  upon  the  Southest  End  and 
upon  the  northwest  a  Rock  neor  peachis  wall  at  the  uper 
end  twoe  Small  Rocks  at  the  Lower  End  at  the  Cartway 
which  way  is  to  be  Left  for  a  sufitiant  Cartway:  and  for 
this  Land  Soe  bounded  the  Saied  Richard  Clattere  hath 
paied  the  select  men  the  Sum  of  twentie  shillings  in 
mony  and  he  his  heaiers  and  asiens  are  frelie  to  Inioy 
the  Saied  Land  for  Ever  Recorded  may  12th  1683 

morch  18th  1683/4  The  Select  men  with  those  Chosen 
to  Joyn  with  them  have  sould  and  Laied  out  to  John  fur- 
bush  a  parsell  of  STtorn]  Land  in  marblhed  Lieng  betwen 
the  Land  of  John  pech  Junior  upon  the  Southest  and  the 
Cartway  upon  the  northwest  a  parsell  of  rocks  upon  the 
Est  and  the  Comon  upon  the  west  a  foottway  to  be  Left 
upon  the  Southest  Side  and  a  Cartway  upon  the  north¬ 
west  Side  the  Land  by  mesur  is  thre  Roodd  upon  Each 
sied  and  the  ester  end  and  a  Rood  and  half  upon  the  wes¬ 
ter  end :  and  for  which  Land  soe  bounded  the  Saied  J ohn 
Furbush  hath  paid  the  Sum  of  twentie  shilling  in  full 
satisfaction  and  the  Land  is  sould  to  him  and  his  heaiers 
for  Ever 

[25]  [Att]  a  meeting  of  the  Commoners  legally 
warned:  Aprill:  7th:  1684:  Its  voted  and  agreed  by  gen- 
erall  consent,  that  Capt:  Samuel  Ward  shall  have  the  sole 
priviledge  &  benefit  of  the  herbage  upon  the  Neck,  namely 
of  all  the  Towne  land  lying  in  common  &  appertaining 
to  the  Commoners  for  ye  year  ensuing,  fore  in  considera¬ 
tion  of  the  summe  of  five  pounds  in  silver  to  be  paid  to 
the  sd  Commoners  by  ye  sd  Ward;  and  this  to  be  under 
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stood  not  to  debaw  any  particular  Proprietour  in  any  of 
ye  sd  Neck  land  from  improving  &  feeding  his  propor¬ 
tionable  part  according  to  Towne  orders,  and  any  par¬ 
ticular  person  of  ye  Towne  to  have  the  first  refuse  of  any 
Commonage  to  he  lett  on  the  same  before  any  strangers 
of  other  Townes,  they  paying  as  a  stranger  will  doe  for 
the  same: 

Att  the  Saeme  metting  above  mentiond  it  was  muttually 
agreede  that  the  Select  men  shall  have  full  power  to  Looke 
after  the  maeking  up  the  outsiede  fenc  and  thay  aere 
fully  Impowred  to  Look  after  all  parsons  that  thay  keep 
noe  more  Cattell  upon  the  Comons  then  they  have  privel- 
ledg  in  Saied  Comons  to  keep  upon  and  if  any  have  and 
kepe  mor  Cattel  or  horsis  upon  the  Comons  thay  aere  to 
pay  the  Sum  of  ten  shillings  for  everie  neatt  beast  and 
twentie  shillings  for  everie  hors  or  maer  which  penaltie 
above  Saied  the  Select  men  aer  hearby  fully  Impowred 
by  themselves  or  whom  thay  shall  apoient  to  demand  and 
Resaive  and  in  Caes  of  Refusall  or  non  paiement  the 
Select  men  aer  fully  Impowred  to  Recover  the  abovesaied 
Sum  or  Sums  upon  all  parsons  that  aer  found  Erekers 
of  this  order  and  to  prosecutt  them  from  Court  to  Court 
untill  the  Caes  or  Caeses  be  ended 

1684  Aprill  10th  Wheoras  The  Select  men  have  [sould] 
a  parsell  of  Land  in  marblhed  to  Richard  Rith  as  opeors 
folroe  the  Land  acording  to  the  bounds  then  deliverid 
waes  now  mesured  and  it  is  bounded  with  the  highway 
upon  the  Southest  and  ten  Rood  butting  agaienst  saied 
way  the  town  Comons  upon  the  northwest  and  the  Land 
ten  Roodd  agaienst  saied  Land:  the  town  Comons  upon 
the  South  west  and  northest  and  the  Land  sold  is  six 
Roodd  at  the  Southwest  End  and  five  poolls  and  half 
at  the  est  and  northest  end  for  which  Land  Soe  bounded 
the  Saied  Richard  Rith  hath  paied  the  Sum  of  four 
pounds  one  shillings  which  is  full  satisfaction  for  the 
saied  Land  and  it  is  sould  to  Richard  Rith  and  his  heaiers 
for  Ever  —  the  Land  was  mesured  by  mr  mosis  maverick 
and  Thomas  Pittman  whoe  waer  twoe  of  the  Select  men 
when  it  was  Sould: 
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The  Select  men  as  opers  folroe  sold  a  parsoll  of  Land  and 
Rocks  unto  John  Pittman  which  being  now  mesured  apers 
as  followeth  seven  Rood  upon  the  South  est  butting  to 
the  highway  Seven  Roodd  upon  the  north  west  butting 
upon  the  town  Comons  twoe  Roods  and  half  wied  at  the 
wester  end  and  twoe  Roodds  at  the  Ester  End  for  which 
Land  Soe  bounded  the  Saied  John  Pittman  hath  paied 
the  Sum  of  twentie  shillings  which  is  full  satisfaction  for 
saied  Land  and  it  is  sould  to  him  and  his  heaiers  for  Ever 
[27]  Julie  14th  1684  Att  a  metting  of  the  Corn- 
oners  and  proprietors  Legally  worned  upon  ocation  of 
Jaems  the  Indeon  and  Sume  other  Indeons  pretending  a 
title  and  Claieme  to  the  township  of  marblhed: 
it  is  votted  and  agread  to  by  generall  Consent  that  Mr 
Mosis  maverick  mr  John  Deverix  Capt  Samll  Ward  mr 
Thedeous  Riddan  William  Beall  Thomas  Pittman  Rich¬ 
ard  Read  and  Nathanill  Waltown  be  Joyned  as  a  Com- 
itee  with  the  present  Select  men  of  the  Town  to  maek 
Inquierie  into  the  Saied  afaiere  and  Sarch  after  the  pre¬ 
tended  Claieme  and  truth  of  theor  title  and  upon  finding 
any  Reallytie  in  Such  pretence  doe  authorieze  and  Im- 
power  Captin  Samll  Ward  and  mr  John  deverix  to  Com¬ 
pound  and  agre  upon  Resonabl  terms  with  the  Saied  In¬ 
deons  taking  a  ferme  deed  which  may  be  vallued  in  Law 
from  them  and  maeke  Returne  of  the  Saeme  Engaging 
to  Reimburs  to  the  aforsaied  parsons  what  Ever  thay  shall 
engage  in  the  matter  and  defray  all  theor  nesesarie  ex¬ 
pence  about  the  Same  and  stand  to  the  agrement  the 
aforsaied  parsons  shall  make  in  and  about  the  Saied 
afaiere 

Att  the  Saeme  metting  the  Comoners  and  proprioters 
being  Informed  that  it  was  Cleorlie  proved  at  Salem 
Court  Last  that  the  Land  Richard  Downings  hous  now 
standith  upon  with  the  Land  adioyning  to  itt  is  the  town 
Land  it  was  Clearlie  votted  that  Rrichard  downing  should 
kep  posetion  of  Saied  Land  untill  the  towne  taek  further 
order  about  the  Saied  Land 

[28]  Att  a  genarall  metting  of  the  Comoners  and 
proprietors  of  marblhed  upon  Report  of  Samll  Ward  and 
mr  John  deverix  that  acording  to  the  towns  order  thay 
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have  afjred  with  the  Indeons  that  Laied  Claiem  to  our 
township  as  will  more  partickulorlie  aper  by  a  ded  of 
Saelle  under  ther  hands  and  Sealls 
the  town  for  the  defraieng  the  Charg  of  the  above  men¬ 
tioned  premisis  have  Impowred  mr  Samuell  Chevers  Sam- 
uell  ward  Thomas  pittman  and  Nathanill  Walltown  to 
Joyn  as  a  Comitte  with  the  Select  men  to  proportion  Each 
mans  part  acordin^  to  his  privellid"  in  Saied  township 
and  thay  proportioning  [it]  by  Cows  Leasis  fiend  it  to 
amount  to  nien  pence  pr  Cow  in  mony 

desembr  25  1684  At  a  Comoners  metting  Legaly 
Warned  it  was  Clearlie  votted  that  theor  should  be  a 
Comitte  Chosen  Consisting  of  thre  parsons  whoe  shall  be 
fully  Impowred  to  Call  all  parsons  to  acount  that  aere 
trespasers  upon  the  Town  Comons  by  taeking  in  any  town 
Lands  Swamp  or  medow  grounds  and  thay  aere  Impow¬ 
red  to  presentt  all  Saied  parsons  at  Law  or  by  agrement 
to  Sell  or  any  otherwaies  as  thay  shall  Judg  shall  be  for 
the  Comoners  Interist  thay  giving  a  faiethfull  acount  to 
the  Comoners  of  theor  proseding  aboutt  the  Saied  busines 
The  parsons  Chosen  at  the  Saeme  tieme  to  act  as  above 
wear  Lieuttent  John  Legg  Sargant  Nathanill  Waltown 
and  Sargant  Jaems  Denis  whoe  aere  fully  Impowred  to 
act  about  the  above  Saied  premesis  as  thay  shall  Judg 
mett  acording  to  Law  and  to  Continue  toe  act  acording 
to  the  abovesaied  order  untill  thear  aere  others  Chosen 
in  theor  Roams 

[29]  Janeworie  13th  1684  We  whos  Naems  are  heor 
underwritten  being  Impowred  by  the  Comoners  as  apears 
by  the  other  Leaffe  in  this  book  have  sould  and  deliverid 
to  Richard  Downing  all  that  parsill  of  the  Towns  Land 
Lieng  and  being  in  marblhed  boundid  with  the  Land  of 
John  Benitt  Desesed  upon  the  south  and  southest  the 
Land  of  mr  John  Deverix  upon  the  southwest  the  Land 
of  william  Huett  upon  the  East  and  northest  and  the 
Town  Comons  upon  the  Northwest  the  Saied  Richard 
Downing  is  to  have  and  to  hold  use  ocupie  and  Inioy  all 
the  Tovtis  Right  within  the  Saied  bounds  as  it  is  now 
fenced  for  him  and  his  Heaiers  for  ever  he  having  paied 
for  the  Comoners  use  to  uss  the  Sum  of  twelve  pounds  in 
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mony  or  The  mony  not  being  paied  the  Saied  downing 
hath  given  his  bill  to  the  porties  above  named  for  twellve 
pounds  in  mony 

as  atest  Samll  Ward  Recorder  |  John  legg 

The  sd  twelve  pounds  being  |  nathanel  walton 

never  paid,  and  the  land  re-  |  James  dennes 

seised  by  execution,  itt  was  - 

sold  unto  Joseph  Boobier,  as  John  Legge 
in  page  33:  by  uss  James  dennes 

The  Day  and  year  above  written  the  parsons  above  men¬ 
tioned  vide  lise  Lieuetenant  Legg  Sargant  waltown  and 
Sargant  Denis  have  sould  unto  Robert  Bartlott  all  that 
parsill  of  Land  of  the  Towns  that  his  Barne  now  stands 
upon  which  is  neor  his  Dwelling  hous  to  have  and  to  hold 
for  him  his  heaiers  and  asiens  for  Ever  for  which  the 
Saied  Bartlott  hath  paied  to  the  parties  above  named  the 
Sum  of  ten  shillings  in  mony 

John  legg 

nathanel  walton 

James  dennes 

[30]  Jeneworie  14th  1684  Wheoras  Thear  was  a 
grant  by  the  Towne  in  1673  August  15th  of  a  parsell  of 
Land  as  it  was  then  boundid  and  apeors  upon  Record  in 
folie  11  to  John  Gachell  senior  the  Saied  Land  being  now 
Inioyed  by  william  Furnas  and  he  having  fenced  part  of 
the  Town  Land  with  Said  grant  of  Land  the  parsons 
heore  undermentioned  vidillis  Lieutnt  Legg  Sorgant  wal¬ 
town  and  Sargant  denis  being  Impowred  by  the  Town 
have  now  sold  to  Said  fumes  all  the  Towns  Land  within 
his  fenc  as  it  now  stands  for  the  Sum  of  fortie  shillings 
in  mony  and  he  is  to  Inioy  the  Saied  Land  for  him  and 
his  heaiers  for  Ever 

1684  14  Januorie  Theor  is  granted  to  william  Blackler 
a  porsill  of  Land  wheor  his  Cowhous  now  stands  ner  his 
now  dwelling  hous  boundid  20  foot  in  Lengthe  and  16 
foott  in  bredth  for  which  he  hath  paied  to  Lieutent  Legg 
Sorgant  waltown  and  Sargant  denis  fievten  shillings  in 
mony  whoe  weor  then  apointed  and  Impowred  by  the 
town  to  sell  town  Lands  and  the  Land  is  sould  to  him 
and  his  heaiers  for  ever 
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1684  Jeneworie  24  Elias  Fortin  having  Inioyed  a  par- 
sell  of  Land  for  Severall  yeors  past  in  marblhed  boundid 
with  Thomas  Elis  upon  the  Southwest  the  Land  of  Sam- 
uell  ward  upon  the  Southest  the  Town  Comons  upon  the 
north  and  northwest  it  being  granted  formerlie  to  him 
we  doe  now  Confirm  it  to  him  and  his  heaiers  for  ever 
as  it  is  now  boundid  by  his  fence  and  alsoe  a  barne  or 
Cowhows  that  he  hath  Liekwis  built  upon  the  Comons 
for  which  he  hath  paied  to  uss  for  the  the  towne  the  Sum 
of  fiveten  shillings  as  wittnes  our  hands  the  day  and  yeor 
above  written  it  is  to  be  understood  the  Land  Saied  hous 
stands  upon 

John  legg 
nathanel  walton 
James  dennes 

[31]  Jeneworie  29th  1684  We  whoes  Naemes  aer  un¬ 
derwritten  being  Impowred  by  the  Comoners  have  sould 
and  agred  with  John  Codner  for  all  the  Land  of  the 
Towns  that  he  hath  now  within  fence,  adioyning  to  his 
fish  fenc  as  it  is  now  fenced :  with  the  Land  the  hous  now 
stands  upon  that  william  Blackler  now  Lieves  is  as  alsoe 
the  Land  John  Codners  Cowhous  now  stands  upon:  to 
have  and  to  hould  the  Saied  Land  with  all  the  privelidges 
and  apurtinances  theorunto  belonging  as  it  is  now 
boundid :  with  Kobert  Bartlotts  fish  fence  upon  the  South¬ 
west  the  Seae  upon  the  East  and  Southeast  the  highway 
upon  the  north  and  northwest :  for  which  Land  Soe 
bounded  the  Saied  John  Codner  hath  paied  to  iiss  in  be¬ 
half  of  the  Comoners  the  Sum  of  ten  pounds  in  mony 
and  the  Land  is  sould  to  him  and  his  heaiers  for  Ever 
wittnes  our  hands  the  day  and  year  above  written 

John  legg 
nathanel  walton 
James  dennes 

84  Jenewerie  29  The  parsons  above  naemed  have  Sould 
unto  Jacob  Knight  and  Samuell  meritt  a  parsill  of  Land 
twoe  poolls  in  bredth  and  the  Length  of  the  Land  of 
henerie  Rusells  desesed  now  in  the  hands  of  J acob  Knight 
Lieng  upon  the  northwest  of  saied  Land  and  bounded 
with  the  Land  of  John  pedricks  upon  the  southwest  and 
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the  Land  of  Jaems  meritt  upon  the  northest:  for  which 
Land  Soe  bounded  the  parsons  above  naemed  have  paied 
to  uss  for  the  Comoners  use  the  Sum  of  fortie  shillings 
and  the  Land  is  sould  to  them  and  theor  heaiers  for  Ever 

John  legg 
nathanel  walton 
James  dennes 

[32]  Wee  whose  Names  are  hereUnto  Subscribed  be¬ 
ing  Trustees  for  the  Commoners  of  the  Towne  of  Marble¬ 
head,  for  the  selleing  off  House  Lottes  and  other  In- 
croached  Landes  within  the  sd.  Towne  &c  Have  Sold 
and  Alianated  Unto  John  Whitte  of  the  Same  Towne,  a 
Certaine  Smale  parcell  of  Lande  for  a  house  Lott,  where 
his  house  now  built  standes  butted  &  bounded  as  ffollow- 
eth,  being  Neare  and  Joyneing  to  the  Land  off  John 
Northey,  and  is  Upon  that  Southerly  Side  Seven  pole  and 
halfe  and  one  pole  &  halfe  att  the  Westerly  side,  or  End 
and  Seven  pole  &  halfe  on  the  North  &  North  Easterly 
side,  and  Two  pole,  att  the  South  Easterly  End,  which 
Land  soe  butted  &  bounded  for  the  Consideration  off 
ffower  poundes  in  hand  paide  bee  for  Signeing  hereoff; 
and  ffarther  the  sd  Comittee  have  Aded  to  the  afore 
bounded  premisses  &  for  the  Consideration  afore  sd.  ffower 
pole  in  length  from  the  aforesd.  Westerly  End  of  a  pole 
&  halfe  wide  ffower  pole  more  Runneing  straight  from 
that  outer  Corner  to  the  aforesd.  Walle  of  Northie’s  Land 
pointeing  with  itt  to  Noothing,  To  have  and  to  hold  all 
the  afore  Bargained  Premisses  To  him  selfe  his  Heires 
or  Assignes  as  an  absolute  Estate  of  Inheritance  for  Ever, 
Wittness  our  handes  att  Marblehead  aforesd.  this  14 
January  anno.  1700/1  @  and  in  the  Twelfeth  Yeare  of 
his  Majties  Reign 

Wittness  John  Browne  John  Legg 

Cler.  To  the  Commoners.  Richard  Reith 

&  sd.  Towne.  James  dennes 

Archibald  Ferguson 

Wee  The  Trustees  for  the  Commoners  of  this  Towne  Im- 
powered  To  Sell  vacant  and  Encroached  Landes  &  S. 
Have  this  day  Sold  to  Robert  Elliott  his  Heires  and 
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Assizes  for  Ever,  all  that  Common  Land  whereon  his 
New  barne  Now  Standeth  bounded  Upon  the  North 
Westly  with  the  Land  of  William  Peach,  on  the  Easterly 
End  with  the  ffish  ffence  formerly  Leased  to  Thomas 
Smith  &  Margerett  Norman  and  the  other  side  and  End 
with  the  Highway  &  S.  for  which  Land  the  sd.  Kobert 
Elliott  hath  befor  Signeing  hereoff  in  hand  paide  Unto 
Us  The  Summe  of  Twenty  ffower  shillings  in  Mony,  for 
The  use  off  The  Commoners  afore  sd.  Wittness  our 
handes  att  Marblehead  This  31®*  day  of  January  ano. 
domm  1700/1  and  Twelfeth  Yeare  of  the  Kings  Reign 
Wittness  John  Browne.  John  Legg 

Cler.  To  The  Commoners.  Richard  Reith 

&  sd.  Towne.  James  dennes 

Archibald  Ferguson 
[33]  Morch  30th  1685  by  Soe  much] 

Resaieved  p  Lieutentt  Legg  for  what  John| 
pedrick  was  indepted  to  the  town  as  opears  [•  003  00  00 

in  folioe  20  which  is  in  full  for  the  uese  of  | 
his  fish  fenc  untill  the  year  1682/3 
mor  Resaived  of  the  Comoners  mony  befor 
the  Select  men  the  Sum  of  [  003  00  00 

Aprill:  6th  1685  Att  a  Comoners  metting  Samuel  Ward 
was  Chosen  to  kepe  the  Comoners  book  and  to  Record 
whatt  is  to  be  recorded  in  Saied  book  for  the  yeor  Insuing 
2dlie  it  was  votted  that  the  outtsied  fenc  Round  the 
forme  as  it  was  formerlie  fenced  shall  be  sufitiantlie  maede 
up  and  the  gaetts  hangd  sufitiantlie  and  the  Select  men 
aere  fully  Impowred  to  hier  men  to  maeke  up  the  above 
Saied  fenc  Sufitiantly  and  what  thay  shall  expend  aboutt 
the  Saied  buiesenes  shall  be  Repaied  out  of  the  Com¬ 
oners  mony 

3dlie  Thomas  pittman  Senior  Sargant  nathanill  wal- 
town  Sargant  denis  and  William  Bartoll  wear  Chosen  to 
Look  after  the  stint  for  this  year  and  to  taeke  the  penall- 
tie  agread  upon  the  Last  yeor  for  Everie  parson  that  keps 
any  Cattell  above  theor  stint 

4thlie  Thomas  Hawkins  Thomas  pittman  Junior  and 
Jeremiah  Gachell  aer  Chosen  to  Looke  after  all  stray 
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horsis  that  break  into  our  Comons  out  of  other  towns  and 
thay  aere  to  Impound  Saied  horsis  and  to  taek  the  penall- 
tie  that  the  Law  provieds  in  that  Caese 

[34]  Wee  The  Subscribers,  Appointed  Trustees  for 
The  Commoners  of  This  Towne  of  Marblehead  for  The 
Selleinj;  of  house  Lottes  and  Incroached  Lands  &c  Have 
Sold  and  Allianated  Unto  Thomas  Roades  of  This  Towne, 
a  Certaine  Smale  parcell  of  Land  on  The  great  Neack 
in  This  Towne  where  his  New  house  now  standes,  being 
Eleven  poles  To  The  South  East  End  of  his  house  &  one 
pole  To  the  North  West  End,  and  one  pole  To  The  South 
West  side  &  one  pole  To  the  North  East  side  of  his  Sd. 
Houses,  for  which  Land  or  house  lott  Soe  bounded  hee 
hath  in  hand  paide  befor  Signeing  hereoff,  for  The  Use 
of  Sd.  Commoners  The  Summe  off  Two  pounds  &  Eight 
Shillings  in  Mony.  And  is  To  Injoye  the  premisses  as 
an  absolute  Estate  of  Inheritance  to  him  &  his  Heires 
for  Ever  Witness  our  handes  att  Marblehead  This  23d,  of 
January  Anno  domini  1700/1  And  in  The  Twelfth,  yeare 
of  his  Maj.tie  Reign  John  Legg 

Wittness  John.  Browne  James  dennes 

Richard  Reith 
Archibald  Ferguson 

Wee  The  Trustees  for  the  Commoners  have  Sold  Unto 
Hannah  Smith  of  this  Towne  Widdow,  the  Land  where¬ 
on  her  New  barne  now  stands  Upon  The  Hill  or  Rock 
over  against  her  house  to  the  Northwestward  Towards 
John  Carders  house,  and  to  Injoy  the  Same  to  her  Selfe 
and  her  Heires  for  Ever  haveing  paide  to  us  befor  Signe¬ 
ing  hereof  The  Summe  of  Six  shillings  in  mony  for  the 
Use  of  the  Commoners  Wittness  our  handes  att  Marble¬ 
head  this  18th  day  of  March  1700/1  and  in  the  Thir¬ 
teenth  yeare  of  his  Maj.ties  Reign 
Wittness  John  Browne  John  Legg 

James  dennes 
Richard  Reith 
Archibald  Ferguson 

[35]  Aprill  18th  1685  We  whoes  Naems  aere  heor- 
underwritten  being  Impowred  by  the  Comoners  have 
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Sould  and  deliverid  unto  william  Hiens  and  his  heaiers 
for  ever  all  the  Towns  Rif^ht  to  any  Land  Rocks  tres  or 
what  Ells  was  the  Towns  Rij^ht  within  the  ston  wall  of 
John  peach  desesed  boundid  with  the  Comons  upon  the 
Southwest  and  west  the  Land  of  Joseph  deliver  u]K)n  the 
northwest  the  Land  of  John  darbie  and  Richard  Clatterie 
upon  the  north  and  northest  for  which  Land  Soe  bounded 
the  Saied  william  Hiens  hath  paied  to  uss  in  behalf  of 
the  Towne  the  Sum  of  seven  pounds  or  secured  by  bill 
as  wittness  our  hands  this  2d  of  may  1685 

John  lejj;^ 
nathanel  walton 
James  dennes 

1684  2  [9]  Jeneworie  we  whos  naems  acre  underwitten 
heinjjf  Impowred  by  the  Comoners  have  Sould  and  deli¬ 
verid  to  John  Pedrick  senior  of  marblhed  sied  a  Small 
parsill  of  Land  in  morblhed  lienj?  upon  the  northwest  of 
his  Land  he  now  Lieves  upon  beinjjj  twoe  poolls  wied 
toword  the  Swamp  from  his  Land  —  and  the  wholl  Lenjjth 
of  Saied  pederick  his  Land  for  which  Land  Soe  boundid 
the  Saied  John  pedrick  hath  paied  to  uss  in  behalf  of 
the  towne  the  Sume  of  twentie  shill  inj^s  and  the  Land  is 
sould  to  him  and  his  heaiers  for  Ever 

John  Lep:" 

James  dennes 

[36]  We  whose  Names  are  heir  underwritten  beinj? 
Impowred  by  the  Commoners  off  Marblehead,  have  Leased 
unto  Richard  Grose  and  Mariam  his  wife  all  that  fish 
fence  now  fenced  in  wheir  their  stage  now  Stands,  yeare 
by  yeare  Soe  Long  as  they  shall  make  use  of  the  Same, 
or  keep  it  in  possession  they  engaging  for  themselwes 
their  heires  executors  or  assignes  the  Just  Sume  off  ten 
shillings  in  money  pr.  yeare ;  Soe  Long  as  they  Shall  Soe 
keep  it  as  above  written  and  for  the  true  performance  of 
this  engagement  &  agreement  wt  us  viz:  Capt.  John  Legg 
Leift  James  Dennis,  Ensigne  Nathll  walton  &  Archibald 
Ferguson  as  trustees  for  the  Commoners  off  Marblehead 
we  have  Sett  to  our  hands  to  this  present  writing  the 
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twintie  eight  day  off  Aprill  Anno  Dom :  on  thousand  Six 

hundred  and  Nintie  on 

Witnes  Archibald  Ferguson  Recordr: 

John  Legg  Richard  R  Grose 

James  dennes  his  marke 

nathanel  walton 

Wee  The  Subscribers  Trustees  for  the  Commoners  have 
Sold  Unto  John  Dodd  a  Smale  parcell  of  Land  for  a 
house ‘Lott  where  his  New  house  now  Standes  five  poles 
in  Length  To  The  Northwest  side  Joyneing  To  mr  Am¬ 
brose  Gales  Ifeddow,  Twelve  ffootte  in  breadth  to  the 
North  East  End  and  one  pole  in  hroadth  att  The  South 
West  End  .Toyneing  To  Abigails  Merritt’s  Land,  and 
five  pole  in  Length  To  The  South  East,  Att  The  highway, 
which  is  To  bee  made  Sufficient  for  Carteing,  att  The 
Charge  of  The  Sd.  John  Dodd,  for  which  Landed  Soe 
bounded  hee  hath  in  hand  pd.  Unto  Us  befor  Signeing 
hereof  Twenty  fiive  Shillings  in  mony  for  The  Use  of 
The  Sd.  Commoners,  for  which  hee  is  To  Enjoye  The  Sd. 
Land  as  an  Absolute  Estate  of  Inheritance  Tohim  &  his 
Heires  for  Ever 

Wittness  our  handes  att  Marblehead  This  9th.  day  of 
Aprill  1701 : 

Wittness  John  Browne  John  Legg 

Cler.  To  Commoners  &  Richard  Reith 

the  Towne  Archibald  Ferguson 

James  dennes 

[37]  1687  The  Commoners  are  Cr: 

Aprill  6  pr  Silver  behind  [of]  the  Indian 

deed  of  Stephen  Griggs:  15  d  —  lb  s  d 

&  ditto  of  Jn  Martin  18d 

pr  money  left  of  ye  Dividend  &  brought 

from  folio.  34  02  10  00 

[38]  Wee  The  Subscribers  Trustees  for  The  Com¬ 
moners  of  This  Towne  of  Marblehead,  Appointed  for  to 
Sell  Encroached  &  Undisposed  Landes  belonging  to  Sd. 
Commones.  have  agreed  with  and  Sold  unto  John  Wal¬ 
dron  [junr.]  of  Sd.  Towne,  a  Smale  piece  of  ground, 
whereUnto  is  Joyned  his  Little  Garden  by  his  house  Run- 
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nin^  from  his  sd.  Dwelleing  house  Three  poles  in  len^h 
to  the  Northwardes  Joyneing  to  mr.  William  Woodes 
wale,  and  To  The  Westwards  with  The  Commoners  Land, 
&  high :  way  and  to  Runn  to  the  westward  Corner  of  his 
Smith  Shop  as  it  now  standes  Leaveing  a  Sufficient  high¬ 
way,  for  which  Smale  piece  or  parcell  of  Land  hee  hath 
paid  TJnto  Us  Twenty  five  Shillings  in  mony,  and  also 
have  Sold  Unto  him  the  Sd.  John  Waldron  the  En¬ 
croached  Land  or  Rock  whereon  his  Smiths  Shop  now 
Standes,  for  Twenty  Shillings  in  mony  [The]  whole  be¬ 
ing  Two  poundes  &  five  shillings  in  mony  To  Us  in  hand 
pd.  befor  Signeing  Thesse  pressents  and  for  which  hee  is 
To  have  &  Injoy  the  Sd  Land  &  Rocke  to  him  and  his 
Heires  Executrs,  Administratrs.  &  Assignes  for  Ever, 
Accordingly  wee  have  hereUnto  Sett  our  handes  on  be¬ 
half  e  of  The  Sd.  Commoners  (and  for  Theire  Use  is  The 
mony  Receivd.)  att  Marblehead  March  20th  1701/2.  In 
the  first  yeare  of  her  Majtys  Reign 
Wittness  John  Browne  Cler.  To  Commonrs. 

John  Legg 
Richard  Reith 
Archibald  Ferguson 

[39]  Att  a  meeting  of  the  Select  men:  Aprill:  15: 
1687  The  Select  men  of  Marble-head  chosen  by  the  Towne 
for  the  ordering  of  the  prudentialls  of  the  Towne,  vizt: 
Left  James,  mr  Ambrose  Gale  [mr]  Richd  Reith,  Mr 
Nath:  Walton,  &  mr  Archebald  Furgeson  being  impowred 
&  ordered  by  the  Commoners  att  a  Commoners  meeting 
Aprill:  4  1687,  to  look  after  the  strict  observation  of 
former  orders  about  the  stint  of  Cattell  on  the  Commons 
according  to  former  usages  &  customes,  &  to  appoint  per¬ 
sons  for  the  same,  have  &  doe  this  day  choose  &  appoint 
Richd  Trevett,  Sam:ll  Reed  junr  Jos  Norman  &  William 
Bartlett,  either,  &  everyone  of  them  for  the  aforesd  ser¬ 
vice  and  by  these  give  them  &  every  of  them  full  power 
to  look  after  the  sd  stint  made  &  Recorded  in  the  Towne 
Book,  that  no  person  keep  any  more  cattell  then  their  sd 
priveledge  allowes  them,  who  have  liberty  for  their  owne 
encouragemt  to  keep  each  of  them  a  horse  or  two  cowes 
on  ye  sd  Lands  gratis,  and  are  therefore  ordered  once  in 
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a  week  throughout  ye  summer  to  ride  about,  &  get  &  take 
notice  of  any  cattell  trespassing  on  the  same,  &  are  im- 
powred  hereby  to  prosecute  att  Law  all  trespasers  what¬ 
ever  of  other,  or  of  our  owne  Towne;  att  their  owne 
charge,  &  to  have  the  halfe  pt  of  ye  penalty  of  the  Law 
or  order  ffor  their  pains  in  so  doing,  which  penalty  ac¬ 
cording  to  former  usage  in.  1684.  &  before,  and  now  is 
established  by  us  the  present  Select  men  to  be  ten  shill¬ 
ings  for  a  cow,  for  a  horse  twenty  shillings,  &  for  other 
young  Cattell  proportionably  to  be  paid  in  silver,  to  these 
persons  abovenamed,  &  this  so  often  as  they  shall  be 
found  att  any  time  trespassers  upon  the  Towne  Commons: 

[40]  Captain  Jn  Legg  is  Dr  To  Rent 
for  his  fishing  stage  from:  March  25:83 
to  March  2 [5] :  1684:  as  appears  folio:  19 : 
att  5®  pr  annum 

To  Rent  for  ye  same  from:  March  26  84: 
to  March  26:  85: 

To  Rent  for  ye  same  from  March  26:85: 
to  March.  26:  86: 

To  Rent  for  ye  same  from  March.  26:  86 
to  March  26.  87 : 

To  Rent  from  March  26:  87:  to:  March: 

26.  88 

To  Rent  from  March  26:  88  to:  March 
26.  1689 

To  Rent  from  March  26.  89.  to  March. 

26.  1690 

To  Rent  from  March  26.  90.  to  March 
26:  92. 


To  Rent  from  March  26  91  to  March.  26. 
95  att  5*  pr  annum 


003  00  00 
001  00  00 
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00 
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00 
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00 

00 
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00 

00 
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00 

00 
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00 
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00 

To  Rent  from  march.  26.  95.  to  march  26. 
1699  at  5-s  pr. 


£004  00  00 
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To  Kent  from  1699.  To  The  25th  1701  @  .“10“. . 

To  Rent  from  march  the  Twenty  fouth 
1702  To  march  the  twenty  fouth  1706 
due  att  five  shillings  pur  year  one  pound 
five  shillings 

05  15  00 


£“.4“10“00 
01  05  00 


To  Rent  from  march  26: 1706  to  march  1707 
To  Rent  from  march  26 : 1707  to  march  1708 
To  Rent  from  march  26: 1708  to  march  1709 
To  Rent  from  march  26: 1709  to  march  1710 
To  Rent  from  March.  26: 1710  to  March. 26. 
1711  — 

To  Rent  from  march  26.1711  to  march  26. 
1712— 

To  Rent  from  march  26. 1712. to  march  26. 
1713.— 

To  Rent  from  march  26.1713  to  march  26. 
1714 — 

To  Rent  from  march  26.1714  to  march. 26. 
1715.— 

To  Rent  from  march  26.1715  to  march. 26. 

1716— 

To  rent  from  march  26  1716  to  march  26 

1717— 

To  rent  from  march  26  1717  to  march  26 

1718— 

To  rent  from  march  26  1718  to  march  26 

1719— 

To  Rent  from  march  26  1719  to  march  26 

1720— 

To  Rent  from  march  26  1720  to  march  26 

1721— 

To  Rent  from  march  26  1721  to  march  26 

1722— 

To  Rent  from  march  26  1722  to  march  26 

1723— 

(To  he  continued) 
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00  05  00 

00-05  00 

00-05  00 
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PAINTINGS  IN  THE  UNITAKIAN  CHUKCH, 
GLOUCESTER. 


By  Alfred  Mansfield  Brooks. 


The  First  Parish  Church  (Unitarian)  in  Gloucester 
was  built  in  1828.  It  is  a  large,  well-proportioned  edifice 
in  the  “Gnthic  manner”;  i.e.  it  has  pointed  doors  and 
windows.  In  addition  to  the  three  windows  on  each  side 
which  it  has  today,  it  originally  had  two  windows,  one 
at  each  side  of  a  high  pulpit.  These  windows  placed, 
approximately,  at  the  ends  of  the  two  aisles  must  have 
been  very  annoying  to  the  congregation  that  had  to  face 
directly  into  their  light.  To  obviate  this  they  were  early 
walled-up,  shallow  depressions  amounting  to  sunken  panels 
being  left  in  their  stead. 

Just  when  this  was  done  is  not  known  precisely,  or 
when,  exactly,  the  pictures  which  were  painted  to  fill 
these  panels  were  put  in  place.  Family  tradition  says 
they  were  ordered  done  in  Liverpool  by  Captain  Harvey 
Coffin  Mackay,  and  by  him  given  to  the  church.  It  is 
certain,  however,  that  this  happened  before  1840,  and  that 
they  belong  to  the  third  decade  of  the  nineteenth  cen¬ 
tury.  They  remained  in  their  original  places  until  the 
early  eighties  when  the  church  was  remodelled.  At  this 
time  the  two  pictures  were  consigned  to  the  rubbish  heap 
from  which  Mrs.  John  Stacy,  a  woman  of  good  sense  and 
taste,  rescued  them.  Some  years  later  her  nephew,  George 
O.  Stacy,  wisely  and  generously  had  them  placed  in  their 
present  positions,  one  at  the  front  and  one  at  the  back  of 
the  church.  So  much  for  the  known  facts  concerning 
this  pair  of  paintings  which  have  given  rise  to  much  con¬ 
jecture  and  which,  apparently,  are  unique  in  the  story  of 
New  England  church  architecture.  The  purpose  of  this 
note  is  to  discover  if  they  are  really  unique  and,  if  not, 
where  similar  pictures  similarly  used  exist  today,  as  well 
as  to  call  attention  to  their  curious  character  and  charm 
purely  as  works  of  art. 

The  subjects  of  these  pictures,  which  are  about  seven¬ 
teen  feet  high,  are  The  Old  and  The  New  Dispensations 
—  each  a  Gothic  aisle  ending  in  a  traeeried  window  be¬ 
fore  and  below  which,  one,  the  fire  of  sacrifice  bums  upon 
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an  altar,  The  Old;  on  the  other  a  cross  is  raised,  The 
New.  As  originally  placed  these  “long-drawn  aisles  and 
fretted  vaults”  continued  the  actual  aisles  of  church  and 
many  a  child  has  been  fascinated  and  alarmed  by  the 
solemn  distances  into  which  he  never  went  but  felt  sure 
he  could  if  ouly  allowed  to  do  so.  They  are  painted  in 
oils  on  loosely  woven  canvas.  They  might  almost  be 
called  colored  drawings  for  the  shapes  of  things  and  the 
perspective  are  clearly  defined  by  lines  which  tell  the  story 
quite  without  regard  to  color  or  light  and  shade.  These 
lines  are  sepia  brown,  the  shadows  a  darker  shade  of  the 
same,  while  the  general  ground-work  is  a  faded  yellow. 
How  much  actually  faded  is  impossible  to  say.  The 
traceried  windows  and  the  areas  about  the  altars,  which 
are  pictured  as  white  marble,  are  touched  in  with  cool 
and  pale  blues  and  greens  that  suggest  twilight.  Better, 
a  “dim  religious  light.” 

Despite  the  crudity  of  the  painting  the  effect  is  ex¬ 
tremely  successful.  Both  pictures  are  reminiscent  of 
theatrical  scenery.  There  is  nothing  crude  about  their 
perspective  to  which  the  adjective  subtile  is  truthfully 
applicable.  Each  of  the  aisles  is  narrowed  to  its  own 
focal  point,  the  altar,  while  both  aisles  converged  on  a 
common  and  more  distant  focus.  This  gave  unity  to  the 
painted  aisles  and  tied  them  into  unity  with  the  real 
aisles  of  the  church  itself.  The  fiery  um  in  The  Old 
Dispensation  is  off  centre  to  the  right.  The  Cross  of  the 
New  Dispensation  is  off  centre  to  the  left.  These  facts 
tend  to  intensify  the  perspective  unity  of  the  two  aisles, 
while  the  further  fact  of  the  shadows  of  the  columns 
being  cast  in  opposite  directions,  as  if  the  light  were 
coming  from  the  high  windows  of  a  loftier  central  aisle, 
gives  the  impression,  intentional  beyond  doubt,  of  being 
part  of  a  building  much  larger  than  the  one  for  which 
they  were  designed  and  in  which  they  were  placed. 

If  not  strictly  speaking,  beautiful,  The  Old  and  The 
New  Dispensations  of  the  Gloucester  church  are  very 
interesting  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  whereabouts, 
now  or  formerly,  of  similar  church  decorations  will  be 
announced  in  these  pages  together  with  their  history. 


NEWBURY  MEN  IN  SHAYS’  REBELLION. 


In  1786,  the  serious  depression  in  trade,  the  loss  of 
public  credit  and  the  burden  of  public  and  private  debts 
led  to  a  riotous  disorder  in  the  western  part  of  Massa¬ 
chusetts.  The  disturbance  was  incited  by  one  Daniel 
Shays  and  the  Commonwealth  acted  promptly  by  calling 
out  the  militia  to  stop  the  acts  of  violence,  like  burning 
of  houses,  closing  of  the  courts  by  armed  mobs  and  the 
opening  of  prison  doors.  In  December,  Governor  Bow- 
doin  ordered  several  regiments  of  cavalry  and  infantry  to 
assemble  at  Worcester  to  disperse  a  force  of  twelve  hun¬ 
dred  men,  headed  by  Shays,  who  were  attempting  to  cap¬ 
ture  the  federal  arsenal  at  Springfield.  The  Essex  Insti¬ 
tute  has  recently  acquired  a  hitherto  unknown  payroll  of 
a  company  that  was  raised  in  Newbury  for  service  in  this 
expedition.  The  company  was  commanded  by  Captain 
Edward  Longfellow  of  Byfield,  a  graduate  of  Dartmouth 
College  in  the  class  of  1780.  The  roster  of  this  company 
follows : 

Privates:  Eben’’  Peabody,  Daniel  Wood,  Daniel  Spaf- 
ford,  William  Hazen,  Richard  Buckminster,  Thomas 
Spafford,  Israel  Herrick,  William  Willson,  Joshua  Rea, 
Amos  Gould,  Jeremiah  Foster,  John  Hubbard,  Thomas 
Pace,  Moses  Pingrey,  Wm.  Russell,  Samuel  Currier,  J ohn 
Howe,  Timothy  Swan,  Zebediah  Silver,  Zechariah  Davi¬ 
son,  Moody  Adams,  Nathan  Ames,  Sanborn  Blake,  Joseph 
Bowley,  Samuel  Chase,  Asa  Currier,  Asa  Davies,  Shu- 
bael  Dummer,  Moses  Dummer,  John  Dummer,  Benj“ 
Eager,  Daniel  Emery,  Joseph  Gould,  John  Hidden,  Oli¬ 
ver  Clark  Lunt,  Robert  March,  Nathaniel  Morrill,  Tim¬ 
othy  Morse,  Ephraim  Noyes,  Richard  Pettingell,  Nathan 
Pearson,  John  Pris,  Edmund  Rogers,  Levi  Shackford, 
Moses  Safford,  John  Haynes,  Amos  Hill,  Silas  Moulton, 
Moses  Brown.  These  men  are  credited  with  180  miles 
of  travel,  with  the  exception  of  William  Russell,  who 
marched  140  miles,  and  John  Pris  and  Nathaniel  Mor¬ 
rill,  who  marched  100  miles.  They  were  from  five  to 
nine  days  returning  home.  Each  received  £2  per  month 
for  service,  and  served  one  month,  seventeen  days. 
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THE  TECHNIQUE  OF  SEVENTEENTH 
CENTURY  INDIAN-LAND  PURCHASERS. 


By  Haery  Andrew  Wright. 


In  Hampden  County  Registry  of  Deeds,  at  Spring- 
field,  Massachusetts,  Liber  A,  Folio  6,  is  recorded  “a 
ooppj  of  a  deede  of  sale  whereby  Umpanchala,  an  In¬ 
dian  Sachem,  formerlie  of  Nolwotogg  did  sell  &  alianate 
his  right  &  interest  in  certaine  persells  of  lands  on  y* 
west  side  of  Quinecticott  river  unto  Maj’’  J“°  Pynchon  of 
Springf^  for  &  in  y®  behalfe  of  y*  inhabitants  of  Had¬ 
ley,  as  alsoe  his,  y*  s^  Major  Pynchons  assignment 
of  y®  same  to  y®  s^  inhabitants.” 

The  tract  described  was  what  became  known  as  “Had¬ 
ley  west  side”  and  is  now  the  town  of  Hatfield.  From 
it  was  reserved  “y®  Chickens,^  alias  Cottinyakies,^  which 
is  to  say  there  planting  ground.” 

The  deed  reads, — ® 

“Bee  it  known  unto  all  men  by  these  presents  y*  Um¬ 
panchala  alias  Womscom,  a  Sachem  of  Nolwotogg^  on 
y®  one  partie,  being  y®  chiefe  proper  owner  of  y®  land 
on  y®  west  side  of  Quinectcot  river,  from  Cappowoun- 
gonuck®  to  y®  upper  side  of  Mincomonk®  for  &  in  con¬ 
sideration  of  y®  sum  of  three  hundred  fatham  of  wam- 
pam  in  hand  p®  besides  sever“  other  small  gifts  and  for 
other  good  causes  &  considerations  doe  sell,  give,  grant  to 
John  Pynchon  of  Springfield  afore"®  on  y®  other  partie 
and  to  his  assignes  &  successors  for  ever  this  tenth  day 
of  July,  1660.” 

Then  followed  “the  mark  of  Umpanchala”  and  “the 
mark  of  Etowomp,  hr®  to  Umpanchee,  ownering  &  ap- 
proveing  y®  sale  of  y®  land  &  is  a  witness  to  it.” 

Should  one  here  picture  a  meeting  of  the  prospective 
settlers,  under  an  elm  tree  by  the  river,  Umpanchala  and 
his  brother  Etowomp  attending  with  a  princely  retinue? 
Were  the  wampum  beads  exchanged,  made  up  into  those 
symbolic  belts  so  beloved  by  the  pageant-masters?  Or 
how  was  the  payment  made?  What  was  the  ceremony 
of  the  transfer? 
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As  the  answer  is  a  matter  of  such  complete  documen¬ 
tary  evidence,  the  facts  are  here  recorded. 

Springfield  was  established  in  1636  by  William  Pyn- 
chon  as  an  industrial  enterprise,  based  on  the  fur  trade. 
To  that  end  he  imported  merchandise  and  acquired  quan¬ 
tities  of  wampum  beads  for  exchange  with  the  natives. 
On  July  4,  1636,  Pynchon  wrote  to  Winthrop,  at  Say- 
brook,  “I  received  a  parsell  of  course  wampan  from  you, 
but  I  could  not  trade  any  of  it,  because  others  were  fur¬ 
nished  with  plenty  of  better,  but  if  you  will  send  me  a 
parsell  of  100  or  200  fathom  of  fine  white  wampam,  I 
shall  accept  it  as  bever.”'^  From  Saybrook,  Lionel  Gar¬ 
diner  wrote  to  Winthrop,  on  November  6,  1626,  complain¬ 
ing  of  the  straits  in  which  he  had  left  the  Connecticut 
settlement,  and  said,  “Mr.  Pinchin  had  a  bill  to  receive 
all  the  wampampeige  we  had;  we  have  not  soe  much  as 
will  pay  for  the  mendinge  of  our  ould  boate.”® 

The  word  “wampum,”  an  abbreviation  of  wampum- 
peage  meant  “strings  of  white  beads,”  but  was  by  com¬ 
mon  usage  applied  to  both  the  white  and  black  beads.  A 
fathom  was  an  arbitrary  measure  of  length  established 
in  1640  by  the  Massachusetts  authorities  as  a  string  of 
240  wampum  beads  with  a  value  of  four  a  penny.  At 
four  a  penny,  a  fathom  of  240  beads  would  have  a  value 
of  sixty  pence,  or  five  shillings.  The  following  accounts 
will  show  that  in  1660,  a  fathom  was  still  valued  at  five 
shillings  and  that  a  hand  of  wampum  (twenty-four  beads) 
was  one-tenth  of  a  fathom  and  was  valued  at  six  pence. 
Thus  the  three  hundred  fathom  of  wampum  mentioned  in 
the  deed  would  have  comprised  seventy-two  thousand 
beads,  each  one  laboriously  fashioned  by  hand  from  sea 
shells.  The  Pynchon  account  books  are  replete  with  en¬ 
tries  showing  credits  to  fellow  townsmen  for  the  string¬ 
ing  of  the  beads. 

William  Pynchon  returned  permanently  to  England 
about  1652,  leaving  his  son  John  to  continue  and  extend 
the  business.  For  more  than  half  a  century,  the  Pynchon 
store  served  the  valley,  from  Wethersfield  on  the  south 
to  the  most  northerly  up-river  town,  and  from  Brookfield 
on  the  east  to  Albany  on  the  west.  The  account  books  of 
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the  Pynchon  store  cover  the  years  1645  to  1700®  and  are 
far  more  than  mere  ledgers,  for  their  pages  include  in¬ 
triguing  stories.  A  full  page  in  the  earliest  volume  per¬ 
petuates  young  John  Pynchon’s  efforts  to  list  and  analyze 
the  Indian  names  for  the  calendar  months  “as  far  as  I 
yet  can  understand  them.”^®  In  another  volume  appears 
an  inventory,  in  cipher,  of  “My  Plate,  anno  1659.”*^ 
Contracts  for  buildings  are  given  in  such  detail  as  to  pro¬ 
vide  us  with  a  complete  understanding  of  the  structures. 
Innumerable  entries  testify  to  Pynchon’s  intimacy  with 
the  natives. 

In  December,  1658,  John  Pynchon  charged  “to  Seanan, 
y®  Wethersfeild  sachem,  four  yards  of  trading  cloth  and 
one  yard  of  shag  cotton  which  Kackiomah  and  Neesum- 
baccum,  two  other  Wethersfeild  Indians  ingage  shall  be 
sattisfied.”^®  At  the  same  time,  charges  were  made  “to 
Seancut,  a  Hartford  Indian,  1%  yards  of  shag  cotten” 
and  “to  Seancuts  squa,  yards  of  red  trading  cloth.” 
“Robin,  a  Wethersfeild  Indian,  had  2^  yards  of  shag 
cotten”  and  “Japhet,  y*  Indian  y*  was  Mr.  Fitches  man 
had  two  yards  of  red  cotten.”*®  Pynchon  was  ever  just 
to  the  natives,  but  he  exacted  payment  in  full.  He 
noted, — “In  page  twenty  of  old  book,  John  y®  Indian 
owes  me  ever  since  1659,  16*-6'*  and  may  well  allow  me 
2o».”14  Qjj  July  14,  1661  “Jack  Commolan  (Hosatuck 
of  Nipnet,  his  son)  was  trusted  for  two  shues  for  w®** 
he  p’mises  me  a  great  skin  of  bever.”  Looming  large 
below  the  entry  is  the  word  “Paid.”  June  30,  1666, 
Pynchon  “lent  to  Chuckehoagg,  one  bushel  of  Indian 
come.  To  pay  me  after  harvest.”*®  January  1,  1667, 
Nathaniel  Ely  was  debited  five  shillings  on  account  of  a 
payment  “to  an  Indian,  Squompe,  for  bringing  y®  horses 
to  Chickuppy  river,  for  w®®  I  agreed  w***  him  a  bushell 
of  Indian  come  apiece.”**  On  July  11,  1671,  “John 
Russell,  junior,  pastor  of  Hadley”  was  asked  to  reim¬ 
burse  Pynchon  for  one  pound  “pay™*  to  y*  Indians  who 
brought  y®  negro  man  and  y*  canoe  f®“  y®  Indian  fort.”*'* 
By  continuous  steps,  Pynchon  turned  his  merchandise 
and  his  wampum  into  cash  or  its  equivalent.  From  the 
Indians  he  received  furs  and  land.  The  furs  he  shipped 
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to  England;  the  lands  he  rented  on  shares  or  sold  to  his 
associates.  From  the  English  he  received  for  his  wares, 
either  lands,  produce  or  labor.  So  the  endless  chain  con¬ 
tinued. 

On  page  214  of  the  second  volume  of  Pynchon’s  account 
books  appear  complete  details  of  the  manner  of  payment 
to  Umpanchala. 

tJmpanchela  y®  Indian  Sachem  &  owner  of  y*  land  at 
ISTorwotog  hath  taken  up  of  me  towards  pay  for  his  land 
w®**  he  promises  to  sell. 

Imprims. 


Sept.  .23  2  yds.  of  Bilboe  rug  01—15—00 

1659 .  red  shag  cotton  6®  blew  Trad  cloth  6*  00-12-00 
wampam  2  fad.  6  h.  00-13-00 

a  shurt  00-10-00 

all  is  14  fadam. 


reb.13.59. 1  ooate 

5  fad. 

1 

1  pr.  breeches 

1  fad.  • 

^01-12-06 

red  shag 

5 

h.  J 

in  wampam 

7  fadam 

01-15-00 

in  wampam 

2  fad. 

00-10-00 

More,  a  coate 

5  fad. 

) 

in  wampam 

15  fad.  5 

h.  J05-02-06 

all  is  36  fad. 

50  faddam  in  all 

Apr.  12  fa  eoate  5  fad. 

1660.  14  fadam,  viz^  Cotton  1  “ 

[Wamp.  7  “ 

More  fa  gun  6  “ 

Apr.l3th  10  fadam,  viz-|  red  shag  1  “ 

fWamp.  2  “ 


2  h. 
8  h. 
5  h. 

2  h. 

3  h. 


03-10-00 

.02-10-00 


Apr.  14th 

More  two  blew  coates  10  fadam.  02-10-00 

More 

Apr.  16th  l"6  fad.  in  a  coate,  1  pr.  of  breeches) 

&  10  fad.  of  wampam  J  04— 00-00 


in  all  100  fadam  is  y®  sum  of 


25-00-00 
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More  dl*^  y*  16th  day  of  Aprill  1660 

one  shurt  at  2  fad.  is 

00-10-00 

Apr.24th 

in  shag  cotton 

1  fad. 

00.05-00 

1660 

In  wampam 

7  fad. 

01-15-00 

Apr.25th.  red  shag  15  h  &  Wampam  8  fad.  5  h. 

(60) 

is  10  fad. 

02-10-00 

Apr.27th  red  shag  12  h.  Wampa 

m  3  fad.  8  h. 

&  a  coate  5  fad, 

10  fad. 

02-10-00 

Wampam 

01  fad.  i 

00-07-06 

May  9 

In  wampam 

08  fad.  i 

02-02-06 

(60) 

2  Coates 

10  fad. 

02-10-00 

May  17 

a  blew  Wastcote  &  10 

Fad.  wamp 

12  fad.  4  h. 

03-02-00 

May  19 

In  wampam 

03 

00-15-00 

June  1 

In  wampam 

04  6  h. 

01-03-00 

(60) 

In  wampam 

01 

00-05-00 

June  7 

A  coate  5  fad.  Wam¬ 

(60) 

pam  5  fad. 

10 

02-10-00 

June  19 

In  wampam 

02-10-00 

1  coate  5  fad.  sh.  cot.  3  f.  &/ 

red  sh.  6  h.  &  wampam  4  h.  ^ 

02-05-00 

In  all  is  100  fad.  25-00—00 
&  above  is  100  fadam  in  y®  ******** 


June  20 

Blew  shag  cotton 

1  fad. 

4  hands  00-09-00 

1660. 

red  shag  cot.  14  h. 

& 

8  wamp. 

2  “ 

2  hands  00-11-00 

July  4 

2  Coates  shag 

20 

05-00-00 

(60) 

In  wampam 

To  Joseph  Parsons 

02 

00-10-00 

sum  at 

14 

03-10-00 

July  10th  a  coate  &  wampam 

1660. 

dir"*  at  Joseph  Par- 

sons  howse 

To  paym*  to  Mr. 

10 

02-10-00 

Goodwin 

02 

8  h.  00-14-00 

To  wampam 

07 

2  h.  01-16-00 

J uly  30th  To  more  wampam  5 
1660  fad.  &  a  coate  5 
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fadam  is  10 

August  23  To  black  wampam  ] 


(60) 

&  shag 

07^ 

To  a  red  Coate 

05J 

Sept.  6 

To  2  fadam  for  y' 

(60) 

being  drunk 

To  wampam,  4  fad. 

^  yP  ««*««« 

10 

Sept.  14 

To  wampam  4  fad. 

1 

but  by  y  Impor¬ 
tunity  I  give  one 

[03 

To  a  Kettle  ***  **  05 

02-10-00  • 

03-00-00 

02-10-00 

00-15-00 

01-05-00 


100  fad. - 25-00-00 

100  fadam  above  is  200  fad.  all  w'**  is 

300  fad.  w®**  makes  y*  sum  of  75-00-00 

So  much  I  ingaged  to  him  for  his  land  at 
Nalwotogg  &  have  p**  him  all  to  his  owne  con¬ 
tent  in  y®  p’ticular  aboves^, 

Sept.  1660.  This  Aco*  set  ofF  with  Hadley 
Towne,  it  being  p^  for  y®  Purchase  of  theire 

Land  I  have  Keckned  it  w^**  them. 

Sept.  1660. 

The  Towne  of  Hadley,  Dr. 

To  y®  Purchase  of  theire  land  on  y  west  side 

of  y®  River  £75—00—00 

Thus  the  transaction  was  completed.  On  July  10, 
1660,  TJmpanchela  had  executed  the  formal  deed  to  Pyu- 
chon  which  he  assigned  to  the  Hadley  settlers.^  How  the 
town  of  Hadley  paid  him  is  not  indicated,  but  in  other 
similar  cases,  he  often  accepted  in  full  payment,  a  size¬ 
able  tract  in  a  wilderness  that  was  about  to  become  a 
settled  community,  as  in  this  instance. 

The  foregoing  indicates  that  in  his  negotiations  with 
the  Indians,  Pynchon’s  computations  were  in  fathoms  and 
hands,  which  were  translated  into  pounds,  shillings  and 
pence  in  after  dealings  with  the  English. 

A  condensation  of  Umpanchela’s  account  shows  that  he 
received  for  his  land, — 
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142^  fathom  of  wampum 
One  gun 

One  kettle  and  an  undecipherable  item 
14  coats  @  1-5-0 
2  “  @  2-10-0 
2  pair  of  breeches  @  5* 

1  blue  waist  coat 

2  shirts  @10* 

2  yards  bilboa  cloth  @  IT'-S* 

Blue  trading  cloth 
Cotton  cloth 

Shag  cloth  of  various  colors 
Debt  due  to  Joseph  Parsons 
«  u  u  Goodwin 

Court  fine  for  drukeness 
One  undecipherable  item 


35-12-06 

01-12-06 

01-05-00 

17-10-00 

05-00-00 

00-10-00 

00-12-00 

01-00-00 

01-15-00 

00-06-00 

00-06-00 

03-17-00 

03-10-00 

00-14-00 

00-10-00 

01-00-00 


300  fathom  of  wampum  equal - ^£75-00-00 

All  this  shows  that  in  a  year’s  time,  this  one  Indian 
received  of  Pynchon  £75  worth  of  wares  (all  at  a  profit 
to  the  trader)  having  a  present-day  value  of  perhaps 
$2000.  This  English  trader’s  operations  were  so  exten¬ 
sive  that  there  should  be  little  wonder  that  he  became  one 
of  the  most  wealthy  men  of  the  Valley. 

Umpanchela’s  deed  provided  “y*  all  y®  Indian  come 
feilds  or  old  planted  ground  above  Wequetayyage  shall 
come  to  y*  English  after  his  death,  and  y"  y*  Indians  to 
have  and  injoy  only  y®  old  planted  ground  in  Wequetay¬ 
yage  and  down  to  y®  brook  Cappowongseate  alias  Mat- 
toolanick.” 

Page  215  of  Pynchon’s  second  volume  evidences  that 
despite  this  provision,  this  finery-loving  native  could  not 
restrain  his  yearning  for  European  gewgaws.  This  reads, — 
Sept.  29th,  1660.  Trusted  Umpancheale  one  coate  at  5 
fadam  of  wampam  for  w'**  he  ingages  to  me  his  land  w®** 
is  at  Nattacouse,  that  is  to  say,  4  or  5  litle  Indian  feilds 
or  else  I  am  to  have  some  of  his  old  Indian  come  feilds 

at  Wequittayyag  -  5  fad. 

also  for  red  shag  cotton  2  fad.  6  h. 

sum  is - 01-18-0 
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Novemb'  28th  1660.  Trusted  Umpanchee  for  w'**  he  in- 


gages  his  cornfeilds  below  Wequittayyag 

6  fad. 

For  some  of  his  old  ground  below  Wequittayyag 

In  wampam 

02  fad.  5  h. 

1  pr.  Breeches 

01  2 

red  shag  cotton 

00  08 

sum  is 

02  12  6 

Decemb'  17,  1660.  Umpancheel  desired  to  be  trusted  as 

followeth  for  w®**  he  Pawnes  all  his  land  in 

Wequittayyag 

all  y®  come  feilds  &  what  ever  he  reserved  is  now  mor- 

gaged  for 

1  Red  coate 

5  fad.  5  h. 

2  *****  Coates 

11 

2  yd.  shag  cot. 

2  4 

2  Kersey 

4 

19  fad.  3  h. 

If  I  am  not  p^  in  Bever  when  he  comes 

from  Koakeg, 

all  his  land  is  to  be  mine. 

Dec.  25-60.  Tmsted  him  on  y®  same  aco^ 

one  red  cote  2  knives 

5  fad.  9  h. 

Umpanchee  owes  me  on  a  gun  he  had 

16  Dec.  1660 

2  0 

red  shak  14  h.  knives  9  h. 

2  3 

more  he  owes  me 

2  4 

Sum  is- 

- 7“  19*  6"*^* 

Decemb'.  1660.  Umpancheale  having  engaged  his  corne- 
feilds  at  Nattacouse  &  Wequittayyag  & 
his  old  ground  below  Wequittayyag  all 
his  come  feilds  w“**  he  had  reserved  he 
now  make  over  all  to  me  w'^’’  I  take  of 
him  for  Hadley  Towne  &  y*  for  y®  sum 
above: 

fin  Sept.  1660  as  above  he  had  1-18-00 
viz.-|  in  Hov.  60  as  above  2—12—06 

[in  Dec.  as  above  7-19-06 


12-10-00 
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This  Posted  to  Hadley  aco*  I  having  bought  out  all 
Umpancheals  ground  y*  he  reserved  for  y®  use  of  y® 
Towne  of  Hadley. 


De,  (60)  The  Towne  of  Hadley,  Dr. 

To  Umpancheale  for  all  his  oorne  fields 

and  old  ground  12-10-00 

In  all  early  purchases  from  the  Indians,  the  native  re¬ 
tained  about  everything  of  value  to  themselves,  as  at 
Springfield  in  1636  they  reserved  “all  that  ground  that 
is  now  planted  and  liberty  to  take  fish  and  deer,  ground 
nust,  walnuts,  akornes  and  sasachiminesh,  or  a  kind  of 
pease.”^®  So  Umpanchala,  in  1660,  had  reserved  for  his 
people,  in  addition  to  their  planting  grounds,  “liberty  to 
hunt  deere  or  other  wild  creatures  and  to  take  fish  and  to 
sett  wigwoms  on  y®  comons  and  to  take  wood  and  trees 
for  use.”^® 

In  addition,  the  natives  were  inveterate  beggars,  con¬ 
tinually  returning  for  additional  compensation  after  all 
agreements  had  been  fulfilled  by  the  purchasers.  At 
Springfield,  in  1636,  to  close  finally  his  long  negotiations, 
Pynchon  was  forced  to  allow  to  Wrutherna,  “two  coats 
over  and  above  the  said  particulars  expressed.”*®  In  the 
hope  of  further  inducements,  Indians  supposedly  acqui¬ 
escing  in  a  sale  deferred  setting  their  marks.  Pynchon 
bought  the  Chicopee  tract  on  April  20,  1641,^*  yet  on 
Hay  24  “when  Secousk  sett  her  hand,  Mr.  Pynchon  gave 
her  twelve  hands  of  wampom  and  a  knife.”  On  October 
9,  1643,  “when  Jancompowin  sett  his  hande  Mr.  Pynchon 
gave  him  a  coate  and  knife.  He  came  not  to  sett  his  hand 
to  this  writtinge  till  this  day.”  Not  until  June  27,  1644 
was  the  transaction  concluded  when  “the  woman  called 
Secousk,  who  was  the  widow*^  of  Kenix,  came  again  to 
Mr.  Pynchon,  desyringe  a  further  reward  in  respect  she 
said  that  she  had  not  a  full  coat  as  some  others  had; 
thereupon  Mr.  Pynchon  gave  her  a  childe  coate  of  redd 
cotton  which  came  to  eight  hand  of  wampom  and  a  glasse 
and  a  knife  which  came  to  above  two  hande  of  wampom 
more,  and  she  was  fully  satisfied.  Also  Nippumsuit  had 
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another  large  ooate  for  his  sister  that  he  said  had  right 
in  the  land  which  came  to  sixteen  shillings.” 

Eventually  the  sorely-tried  English  learned  their  les¬ 
son  and  insisted  that  all  the  grantors  make  their  marks 
jointly.  Regarding  an  uncompleted  purchase  at  Spring- 
field  in  1674,^®  Elizur  Holyoke  testified  in  1679  that 
“they  coming  one  at  a  tyme  to  me  to  subscribe  it,  when 
I  told  them  they  must  come  all  together,  the  want  of 
which  was  the  only  obstruction,  for  they  often  severally 
acknowledged  the  sale  and  this  vsTiting  to  be  according 
to  their  minds  and  meaning.” 

Though  Pynchon  bought  of  TJmpanchala  “all  his  come 
feilds  and  old  ground  that  he  had  reserved,”  it  is  apparent 
that  with  familiar  tactics  the  wily  Indian,  by  his  “impor¬ 
tunities,”  wheedled  Pynchon  into  allowing  him  squatter’s 
rights  in  what  is  still  known  as  “Indian  Hollow”  and 
that  he  construed  these  rights  to  be  rights  of  ownership. 
There  the  squalid  band  remained,  a  pest  to  be  endured. 
The  Colony  laws  provided  “that  the  English  shall  keep 
their  cattle  from  destroying  the  Indian’s  corn  in  any 
ground  where  they  have  right  to  plant  and  if  any  of  their 
corn  be  destroyed  for  want  of  fencing  or  herding,  the  town 
shall  make  satisfaction.  And  for  the  encouragement  of 
the  Indians  toward  the  fencing  of  their  corn  fields,  such 
towns,  farms  or  persons  whose  cattle  shall  annoy  them 
shall  direct,  assist  and  help  them  in  felling  of  trees,  ryv- 
ing  and  sharpening  of  rayls  and  holing  of  posts,  allowing 
one  Englishman  to  three  or  more  Indians,  and  shall  also 
draw  the  fencing  into  place  for  them  and  allow  one  man 
a  day  or  two  toward  the  setting  up  the  same  and  either 
lend  or  sell  them  tools  to  finish  it.”®'* 

Here  was  a  situation  too  burdensome  to  be  continued, 
and  in  despair  the  town  of  Hadley  appointed  a  committee 
of  four  to  find  a  solution  of  the  problem.  The  fencing  of 
the  entire  “Hollow”  being  too  expensive  an  undertaking 
even  to  consider,  TJmpanchala  was  on  January  17,  1661-2, 
persuaded  to  sell  again  “the  land  y*  I  reserved  to  myself 
in  Weequetaiogg  under  y*  name  of  Chickons  Cattones 
Akees,  in  all  y*  borders  and  partes  ajasent  thereunto,  even 
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all  and  evry  persell  of  y*  land.”  The  once-bit  twice- 
shy  settlers  were  determined  that  the  controversy  should 
not  be  prolonged  by  lack  of  legal  verbiage.  The  sole  con¬ 
sideration  for  the  transfer  was  an  agreement  “to  give  to 
the  s^  Umpanchala,  five  acres  of  land  within  y*  com¬ 
pass  of  y®  s'*  land  and  to  fence  it  next  spring  with  a  good 
sufiicient  ordinary  fence  in  English  account,  and  w*  of 
y*  s'*  five  acres  is  not  broken  up,  to  break  it  up.  And  so 
broken  up  to  leave  it  Umpanchala  as  his  proper  posses¬ 
sion,  provided  y*  haveing  once  broken  it  up  and  fenced 
it  are  not  to  maintaine  it,  but  y®  s^  Umpanchela  is  to  main- 
taine  y®  same.”^® 

Thus  did  Umpanchala  dispose  of  his  great  heritage  for 
little  more  than  “a  riband  to  stick  in  his  coat.”  He  had 
previously  agreed  that  any  property  remaining  to  him  at 
the  time  of  his  death  should  become  town  property.  In 
any  event,  when  the  Indians  deserted  the  Valley  at  the 
close  of  King  Philip’s  war,  all  remaining  Indian  lands 
were  taken  over  by  the  English.  Never  again  did  Um- 
panchela’s  name  appear  in  the  records  in  connection  with 
landed  property. 

The  foresroinj;  is  a  typical  exposition  of  Pynchon’s 
methods.  Though  varying  in  details,  the  fundamentals  of 
his  transactions  were  consistently  similar. 

On  April  10,  1674,  he  received  from  Mettawompe 
alias  Nattawwassawet  a  deed  for  a  tract  that  eventually 
became  a  part  of  Montague  and  Wendell,^®  but  the  nego¬ 
tiations  were  initiated  July  1,  1661,  when  the  Indian 
was  debited  for  “two  large  coats,  almost  four  yards, 
eighteen  fadam,”  this  amount  showing  a  price  concession 
“because  moth  eaten.”  So  continued  the  delivery  of 
“blew  coats,  red  west  coats  and  girdles”  until  the  account 
was  balanced  thirteen  years  later  with  the  entry  “received 
by  buying  y'  land  for  Swampfeild,  24—00—00.”^'*^ 

The  transfer  of  the  South  Hadley  territory  was  com¬ 
pleted  on  August  8,  1662,^®  though  a  basic  agreement  had 
been  arrived  at  on  June  30  of  that  year,  when  the  Indian 
chief,  Wequogan,  with  Squompe,  his  son  and  heir,  came 
to.^ynchon’s  office.  Prompted  by  the  natives,  on  the 
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right  hand  side  of  a  page  of  his  ledger,  Pynchon  drew  a 
map  of  the  territory,  from  the  upper  side  of  Hadley 
Neck,  down  south  to  the  Falls  where  Holyoke  now  is, 
including  the  Indian  names  for  the  mountains,  rivers  and 
some  localities.^®  At  the  left  appears  a  memorandum  of 
the  details  of  the  mutual  agreement  for  the  sale,  followed 
by  a  running  account  of  merchandise  delivered  up  to  the 
date  of  the  formal  deed,  less  than  six  weeks  later.  We- 
quogan  and  Squompe  were  numbered  among  Pynchon’s 
“bright  young  men,”  whom  he  made  frequent  use  of  in 
his  affairs  and  he  had  taught  them  to  be  prompt  and 
businesslike. 


SOUKCE  KEPERENCES. 


1.  Chickens  =  akions,  literally  “a  little  kettle,”  but  by 
common  usage  “a  hollow.”  Modern  name  is  Indian  Hollow. 

2.  Cottinyakies.  This  is  identical  with  the  cottinackeesh 
(kitikanakish,  “plantation  ground”)  in  Pynchon’s  deed  of 
1636.  H.  A.  Wright,  Indian  Deeds  of  Hampden  County 
(Springfield,  Mass.,  1905)  12. 

3.  Indian  Deeds,  37. 

4.  Nolwotogg  is  a  dialectal  variant  of  Norwotock,  “the 
far-away  land.”  See  New  England  Quarterly,  September, 
1939,  541. 

5.  Kuppo-wonkun-ohk  —  “place  shut  in  by  a  bend.” 

6.  Mincomonk  =  Min-akam-ock  —  “over  across  land,” 
i.e.  “land  across  the  brook.” 

7.  Mass.  Histo.  Soc.  Coll.  Ser.  4,  vol.  6,  372. 

8.  Mass.  Hist.  Soc.  Coll.  Ser.  4,  vol.  7,  53. 

9.  Of  the  Pynchon  Account  Books,  the  earliest  volume 
(1645-1650)  is  in  the  Forbes  Library,  Northampton.  Those 
of  1650-1700  are  with  the  Connecticut  Valley  Historical 
Society,  Springfield. 

10.  Pynchon  Account  Book,  Forbes  Library  1. 

11.  Pynchon  Account  Books,  vol.  2,  375. 

12.  Pynchon  Account  Books,  vol.  2,  index  page  I. 

13.  Pynchon  Account  Books,  vol.  3,  index  page  I. 

14.  Pynchon  Account  Books,  vol.  3,  11. 
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15.  Pynchon  Account  Books,  vol.  2,  index  page  I. 

16.  Pynchon  Account  Books,  vol.  3,  79. 

17.  Pynchon  Account  Books,  vol.  3,  102. 

18.  This  £7-19"-6'’  is  computed  thus. 

19  fad.-  3  hands. 

5  “  9  “ 

2  “  0  “ 

2  “  3  " 

2  «  4  « 

30  fad.  19  hands,  which  is  31  fad.-9  hands. 

31  fad.  at  5  shillings  totals  155  shillings,  or  £7-15*-0'’. 

9  hands  at  six  pence  totals  54  pence,  or  0-04  -6 


£7-19  -6 

19.  Indian  Deeds,  12.  Sasachiminesh  =  cranberries. 
Sasa  is  a  reduplicative  form  of  see,  “sour,”  chi  is  “big,”  min, 
“berry,”  esh,  plural  ending,  the  literal  meaning  being  “very 
sour  big  berries.”  That  this  berry  was  the  cranberry  is  evi¬ 
denced  by  Koger  Williams,  who  gave  “sasemineash”  as  the 
Narragansett  word  for  cranberries.  This  is  quite  similar  to 
Pynchon’s  form  of  the  word,  except  that  it  lacks  the  adjec¬ 
tive  “chi”  and  so  means  merely  “very  sour  berries.”  The 
reference  to  cranberries  as  “a  kind  of  pease”  indicates  that 
the  berry  was  not  known  to  those  emigrants  from  East  Ang¬ 
lia,  though  it  did  then  grow  in  Scotland. 

20.  Indian  Deeds,  38. 

21.  Mass.  Hist.  Soc.  Proc.,  vol.  48,  51. 

22.  Secousk  is  a  compound  word  meaning  no  more  than 
“widow  woman,”  that  is,  secou-squaw,  literally  “a  left  be¬ 
hind  woman.”  In  composition,  the  Pynchons,  both  father 
and  son,  invariably  (as  Roger  Williams  did  frequently) 
slurred  over  the  noun,  so  that  it  remained  simply  as  sk  or  qua. 

23.  Indian  Deeds,  92. 

24.  Laws  and  Liberties  of  Massachusetts,  28. 

25.  Indian  Deeds,  44. 

26.  Indian  Deeds,  86. 

27.  Pynchon  Account  Books,  vol.  2,  index  page. 

28.  Indian  Deeds,  51. 

29.  Pynchon  Account  Books,  vol.  1,  84. 
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Foee-and-Afteks.  By  B.  B.  Crowninshield.  With  an 
Introduction  by  Charles  Francis  Adams.  With  illus¬ 
trations.  1940.  100  pp.  and  64  plates,  quarto,  cloth, 

illus.  Boston,  Massachusetts:  Houghton-Milhin  Com¬ 
pany.  Price,  $7.50. 

Among  the  infinite  number  of  books  relating  to  the  sea 
which  have  been  published,  this  author  has  hit  upon  a  sub¬ 
ject  that  has  been  quite  overlooked  by  writers  generally. 
It  seems  that  America’s  greatest  contribution  to  the  art  of 
sail  has  been  the  development  of  the  fore-and-aft  rig  into 
the  fine  schooner  of  a  past  day.  Says  Mr.  Adams,  in  the 
introduction,  “Mr.  Crowninshield  has  opened  for  us  this  page 
of  history.  No  one  is  better  qualified  for  the  task.  From  the 
earliest  days  of  Salem,  Crowninshields  have  been  noted  as 
successful  ship  captains  and  owners.  .  .  .  Mr.  B.  B.  Crown¬ 
inshield  has  added  to  his  inheritance  a  lifetime  devoted  to 
marine  architecture.  He  has  designed  yachts,  fishing  schoon¬ 
ers  and  sea-going  ships  of  schooner  rig.  Those  were  fine 
ships,  including  the  six-master  ‘WiUiam  L.  Douglas’  and 
the  ship  in  which  the  type  culminated,  the  seven-masted 
steel  'Thomas  W.  Lawson.’  .  .  .It  is  a  story  worth  telling, 
a  chapter  of  history  worth  writing,  something  new  to  add 
to  the  romance  of  the  sea.”  Chapters  in  the  book  include 
The  First  Fore-and- Afters,  American  Fishermen,  Privateers 
and  Merchant  Sloops,  Cargo  Schooners,  Sailing  Vessels  of 
the  Great  Lakes,  Yachts  and  Yachtsmen.  The  author  gives 
many  interesting  bits  of  information  in  the  hundred  pages 
of  text.  The  first  really  fore-and-aft  fishermen  of  which  he 
could  find  authentic  pictures  are  the  “heel-tapper”  schooners 
of  Marblehead,  Beverly  and  Gloucester,  which  type  prevailed 
during  the  eighteenth  century  and  down  to  1820.  More 
schooners  have  been  built  at  Essex,  Massachusetts,  than  at 
any  other  one  place  in  America,  shipyards  having  been  con¬ 
tinuously  in  operation  there  since  1650,  mostly  by  Burnhams 
and  Storys.  The  oldest  American  schooner  still  afloat  is 
the  39-ton  “Australia”  formerly  a  British  vessel,  now  owned 
in  Maryland,  which  some  historians  claim  was  built  in  the 
(198) 
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fiighteenth  century.  The  numerous  illustrations  will  be  a 
delight  to  all  who  like  to  sail  a  boat,  and  the  plans  drawn 
by  Mr.  Crowninshield  add  to  the  interest.  The  book  is  a 
handsome  example  of  the  printer’s  and  bookbinder’s  art, 
with  its  white  sail  cloth  covers  and  red  insert  for  the  title. 
Strongly  recommended  to  all  libraries. 

The  Letters  of  John  Fiske.  Edited  by  his  daughter 

Ethel  F.  Fisk.  1940.  706  pp.,  octavo,  cloth,  illus. 

New  York:  The  Macmillan  Company.  Price,  $7.50. 

This  is  a  notable  work,  because  letters  written  by  John 
Fiske,  the  distinguished  historian,  to  persons  in  this  country 
and  abroad,  have  a  wide  and  varied  interest.  He  was  born 
Edmund  F,  Green,  but  at  the  age  of  thirteen  took  the  name 
of  his  great-grandfather,  John  Fisk,  later  adding  a  final 
“e”,  by  which  name  he  was  ever  after  known.  The  corre¬ 
spondence  constitutes  a  real  biography  of  the  man  in  his 
relations  with  eminent  people  in  various  parts  of  the  world. 
The  volume  opens  with  his  letters  at  the  age  of  eight,  and 
follows  with  a  complete  chain  of  letters  from  1850  to  1901. 
His  scholarship  was  remarkable  at  prep  school  and  at  Har¬ 
vard,  and  throughout  his  life  his  erudition  was  exceptional. 
His  poprilarity  as  a  lecturer  took  him  to  the  far  corners 
of  this  continent,  and  the  personalities  with  which  he  came 
in  contact  were  kindly  but  frankly  discussed  in  his  letters. 
Many  Essex  County  people,  particularly  of  Salem,  are  men¬ 
tioned,  but  the  lack  of  an  index,  an  introduction  and  proper 
notes  to  this  work  are  serious  omissions  which  detract  from 
the  usefulness  of  the  book.  Fiske’s  appraisal  of  many 
eminent  figures  of  the  Victorian  era,  whom,  as  an  ardent 
evolutionis+,  he  met  in  Europe, — Huxley,  Darwin,  Herbert 
Spencer,  George  Eliot,  Tennyson  and  others — is  an  inter¬ 
esting  feature  of  the  book.  He  had  a  particular  aversion  to 
Max  Muller  and  Froude  and  his  comments  are  worth  reading. 
His  youngest  daughter,  Mrs.  Otis  D.  Fisk,  in  editing  the 
letters,  states  that  John  Fiske  intended  to  write  his  auto¬ 
biography,  but  did  not  live  to  do  so.  Recommended  to  all 
libraries. 

American  Figureheads  and  Their  Carvers.  By  Pauline 

A.  Pinckney.  1940.  223  pp.,  large  octavo,  cloth,  illus. 

New  York:  W.W. Norton  &  Company, Inc.  Price, $4.00. 

To  choose  a  subject  which  has  not  been  previously  exploited 
is  quite  unusual  in  these  days.  But  Miss  Pinckney  has  done 
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just  that.  This  is  the  first  book  to  be  published  on  Figure¬ 
heads  and  gives  a  vast  amount  of  information  picked  up  by 
diligent  research  all  along  the  Atlantic  seaboard.  The  earli¬ 
est  record  of  American  carving  which  she  has  discovered  is 
a  head  made  in  1720  for  William  Pepperrell  of  Kittery, 
Maine.  From  this  date,  the  author  follows  the  art,  including 
the  work  of  such  well-known  carvers  as  William  Rush  of 
Philadelphia,  and,  of  course,  Samuel  McTntire  and  Joseph 
True  of  Salem.  It  is  so  difficult  to  find  material  relating 
to  private  vessels,  that  she  has  used  a  generous  amount  from 
the  available  records  of  the  United  States  Navy.  The  illus¬ 
trations  are  numerous,  both  of  the  various  periods  and  of 
the  work  of  different  carvers.  These  add  greatly  to  the  value. 
One  appendix  gives  a  list  of  figureheads,  billets  and  stern 
carvings  with  the  name  and  date  of  the  ship ;  another  repro¬ 
duces  contemporary  description  of  figureheads  by  William 
Rush  to  naval  constructor  Joshua  Humphreys;  and  still  an¬ 
other  lists  the  carvers,  alphabetically.  A  full  bibliography 
and  index  follow.  The  Peabody  Museum  of  Salem  and  the 
Essex  Institute  furnished  considerable  data.  Notwithstand¬ 
ing  some  minor  errors,  the  book  is  a  creditable  piece 
of  work  and  should  have  a  wide  appeal.  Strongly  recom¬ 
mended  to  all  libraries. 

Road  to  Endok.  A  novel  by  Esther  Barstow  Hammand. 
1940.  434  pp.,  octavo,  cloth.  New  York:  Farrar  & 

Rinehart.  Price,  $2.75. 

Although  this  is  a  work  of  fiction,  the  author  has  delved 
into  old  English  as  well  as  Massachusetts  records  to  obtain 
a  background  for  what  is  really  a  biography  of  the  Rev.  Sam¬ 
uel  Parris,  the  famous  witchcraft  minister  at  Salem  Village. 
There  is  much  new  information  in  regard  to  his  early  life 
in  England,  his  work  in  Barbados  on  his  father’s  sugar 
plantation,  his  years  of  study  at  Harvard  for  which  he 
obtained  a  scholarship,  and  his  entering  the  ministry.  It  is 
sometimes  hard  to  separate  fact  from  fiction,  but  Mrs.  Ham- 
mand’s  seven  years’  work  on  the  novel,  including  visits  to 
the  Essex  Institute  in  Salem,  has  borne  fruit  in  producing 
a  verv  readable  story  of  this  phase  of  Salem  Village  history. 

American  Fisherman.  By  Albert  Cook  Church.  With 
text  by  James  B.  Connolly.  1940.  192  pp.,  large 

octavo,  cloth.  Ulus.  New  York;  W.  W.  Norton  &  Com¬ 
pany,  Inc.  Price,  $3.75. 
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The  fisheries  of  Gloucester  and  elsewhere  have  received 
quite  a  bit  of  attention  during  the  past  year  or  two.  This 
new  volume  has  been  prepared  by  Mr.  Church  from  his 
famous  collection  of  thousands  of  photographs  of  maritime 
subjects.  He  made  many  of  the  two-hundred  sixty  photo¬ 
graphs  which  have  been  used  in  this  book  while  sailing  out 
of  Gloucester  on  trips  to  the  Banks,  and  on  some  of  these 
voyages  he  had  as  a  shipmaster,  James  B.  Connolly,  the  now 
famous  writer  of  sea  stories,  who  contributes  the  text.  Chap¬ 
ters  include  American  Fishery,  From  Pinkey  to  Clipper 
Fisherman,  Building  of  the  Gloucestermen,  The  Mackerel 
Fishery,  Cod,  Haddock  and  Halibut,  Swordfishing  off  Nan¬ 
tucket,  and  an  appendix  which  gives  drawings  of  various 
types  of  fishing  vessels.  The  illustrations  are  excellent, 
many  of  them  fine  photographs  taken  under  the  most  hazard¬ 
ous  conditions.  They  will  appeal  to  all  who  love  pictures 
of  ships  and  who  are  stirred  by  tales  of  the  dangerous  life 
at  sea.  “The  Great  Wave,”  used  as  endpapers,  is  a  par¬ 
ticularly  fine  piece  of  photography.  Recommended  to  all 
libraries. 

American  Costume  Dolls.  How  to  Make  and  Dress  Them. 
By  Nina  R.  Jordan.  Illustrated  by  the  author.  1941. 
230  pp.,  octavo,  cloth,  illus.  New  York:  Harcourt, 
Brace  and  Company.  Price,  $2.00. 

This  is  one  of  the  most  complete  and  useful  books  that 
has  been  published  on  this  subject  which  is  of  so  much 
interest  just  now  to  the  general  public.  Typical  costumes 
of  eleven  important  periods  in  American  history  from  1620 
to  date  are  described  with  full  details  for  making  them.  The 
illustrations  are  drawings  by  the  author,  which  will  be  found 
to  be  a  great  help  in  fashioning  these  period  costumes.  An 
inexpensive  book,  containing  much  information.  Recom¬ 
mended  to  all  libraries. 

^  f 

H.  M.  PuLHAM,  Esquire.  By  John  P.  Marquand,  1941. 
432  pp.,  cloth,  octavo.  Boston :  Little,  Brown  and  Com¬ 
pany.  Price,  $2.50. 

This  popular  author,  who,  by  the  way,  does  some  of  his 
writing  at  his  Essex  County  home  on  Rent’s  Island  in  New¬ 
bury,  has  just  brought  out  in  book  form  his  latest  novel 
which  has  been  appearing  as  a  serial  in  a  well-known  maga¬ 
zine.  It  is  the  contemporary  story  of  a  man  whose  life  for 
the  past  generation  conformed  to  the  usual  pattern  of  the 
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privileged  classes  in  Boston.  His  home  was  typical  of  that 
environment;  he  attended  the  proper  preparatory  school,  and 
Harvard;  his  family  was  socially  important;  and  in  his 
business  connections  he  fitted  into  the  world  with  compla¬ 
cency.  While  it  is  true  that  much  profanity  and  loose  morals, 
as  indicated  in  this  story,  are  quite  prevalent  today,  it  is 
hardly  a  pretty  picture  of  modern  life  that  Mr.  Marquand 
paints. 

Wenham  Towk  Records,  1730-1775.  Published  by  the 
Wenham  Historical  Society.  1940.  292  pp.,  octavo, 

cloth.  Salem:  Newcomb  &  Gauss  Co.  Price,  $3.00. 

This  is  the  third  volume  that  this  forward-looking  Society 
has  published,  and  carries  the  printed  records  to  the  period 
of  the  Revolution.  It  is  a  very  good  piece  of  work  from 
the  local  press  of  Newcomb  &  Gauss,  which  has  done  this 
type  of  printing  since  1823.  Fortunately,  an  index  is  pro¬ 
vided.  Recommended  to  all  libraries  which  feature  New 
England  Town  records. 


Showing  the  vine-covered  Richardson  house  which  was  presented  to  the  Church  in  1941 
as  a  Parsonage  and  Parish  House 


